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The American agency system is responsible for the tremendous growth of life insurance 
in America. 

When The Equitable was organized in 1859—eighty-two years ago—there were but a few hun. 
dred life insurance representatives in the entire country. Today there are over one hundred and 
thirty thousand, servicing | 17 Billions of insurance in force, and due to whose efforts over 2!/2 Billions 
are being paid out to policyholders and beneficiaries every year. 

The growth of The Equitable during the past eighty-two years has been even more rapid than 
that of life insurance generally. But in seeking to extend its own company services, The Equitable 
has been conscious of the contribution it could make to life insurance institutionally by facilitating 
the work of the life underwriter, aiding in his education and training, and elevating his status to that 
of a professional calling. Today the prestige of the American life underwriter is higher than ever, 
and with pardonable pride The Equitable points to some of the forward movements it has initiated 
—or supported—for the benefit of the fraternity at large. 











































lt has made the work of the agent more attractive by broadening and liberalizing the policy eed 
contract. The present popularity which life insurance enjoys is in no small degree due to its vision eaid 
and enterprise. Preside 


It was among the first companies to inaugurate a program of education and training for agents. 
As far back as 1902 classes of instruction were held, and a few years later a correspondence course 
covering the fundamentals of the business and sales procedure was introduced. 

lt has issued books on life insurance salesmanship and made them available to the agents of all 
companies. 

Collaborating with other companies, it was one of the sponsors of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 

It aided in the formation of the American College of Life Underwriters. 

More recentiy it has given whole-hearted support to the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education. 

When the Institute of Life Insurance was proposed as a means of interpreting life insurance more 
effectively to the general public, The Equitable was one of the earliest advocates. 

This year it inaugurated for the benefit of its agents an improved system of compensation with 
retirement benefits—a plan that has been characterized as a model of its kind. 

And in support of one of the greatest instrumentalities for the advancement of the agent—The 
National Association of Life Underwriters and the many Local Associations—The Equitable has en- 
couraged managers and agents to maintain membership and give unsparingly of their time and 
talents. 











Today, American life insurance is recognized as a great financial bulwark in the national econ- 
omy. The groundwork laid by The Equitable and other companies during past decades in behalf of 
the life underwriter is proving of immeasurable value in the present crisis. American life underwriters 
can and will respond to the opportunities—and responsibilities—for which the past years of training 
and education have equipped them. 


_THE EQUITABLE} 


__UFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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‘“A Man of Cheerful Yesterdays 
and 
CONFIDENT TOMORROWS” 


Wadsworth once so described one of his characters. 


What a perfect word-portrait of a family bread- 
winner who has acquired enough life insur- 
ance to assure his dependents ample income 


should he fail to survive them. 


And this cogent phrase goes even further, for it 
offers a flawless description of the insurance 


agent who places such necessary protection. 
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Life Insurance—A Flower of Freedom 


HE theme of the fifty-second annual convention of the 

National Association of Life Underwriters conformed with 

the present temper of every American who seeks preserva- 
tion of those principles of a free life for which the world is in- 
debted to America’s Founding Fathers. The words of Lincoln 
are indeed immortal, but so too was the understanding which 
launched that “new Nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal.” And the force 
of this great doctrine of human rights was spent not upon the 
American Continent—vast and great as the land thereof may be 
—but, by inspired friends of men of every race, new hope was 
brought to downtrodden victims of tyranny and repression the 
world over. Throughout a century and more that has been added 
since then to the chronicle of time, men and women and children, 
accursed though their lot might be, were emboldened by the 
stories of America’s intrepid stalwarts and the freedom that they 
wrought to suffer and sacrifice that their own innate craving to 
be masters of their way of life to be in some measure gratified. 
One by one the kings and despots yielded to the will of their 
people to the end that the good of the common men came to be 
the dominant influence at the council tables where the course of 
empires was charted. 

Once guaranteed of their full right for “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” as a nation, there came to being many 
institutions built to allow each individual to gain for himself 
and his beloved, the greatest possible enjoyment from living and 
security from its perils. Life insurance was used to appease that 
yearning. As experience proved the ability of this protection 
to fulfill the end for which it was instituted, its functions were 
broadened and it won favor wherever men had won any semblance 
of individual independence. Indeed, the measure of freedom en- 
joyed in a country could be evaluated by the life insurance 
owned. Life insurance growth became truly the symbol of a 
free people. 

Today, long years after America brought to the world new hope 
and vision, that right of freedom is challenged. Tyrants have 
risen who question the wisdom of liberty for all and seek to 
return men to the galleys and there under the lash to do the 
bidden will of cruelty and ambition. American life insurance 
as an institution is in direct conflict with slavery and all those 
forces which restrict individualism. A believer in life insurance 
cannot compromise with any philosophy based on dictatorship, 
which is an imposition of the will of one over the many. Amer- 
ican life insurance is indeed an investment in freedom. It is as 
well a standard of independence erected in a free land and a 
guarantee to troubled people in any land that Americans are 
determined now as ever to persevere in forwarding the cause of 
freedom. Americans cannot be content with their own peace 
and pleasures, they want the four freedoms to bless the homes 
and bulwark the governments of all men over the reaches of the 
earth, 
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HARRY T. WRIGHT, Retiring President 











fended in word and in spirit, you 


[ you wanted to hear democracy de- 


should have been at the 
convention of the National 


tion 


of Life Underwriters in 


nati last week. If you wanted 


what 


inflation can do to the 


annual 
Associa 
Cincin- 
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United 
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States—and something about how it 
can be prevented—you should have 
been there. If you wanted to hear a 
voice demand unity behind the theories 
of the President of this country—and 
another voice insist on the right of th 
citizen to say what he pleases—you 
should have been there. If you wanted 
to hear the words of a humorist con 
trasted with the philosophies of the 
modern Orient, you should have been 
there. If you wanted to hear some of 
the great life insurance company ex 
ecutives give their views on trends in 
the business, you should have been 
there. If you wanted to hear how the 
men who sell a million and the men 
who sell a thousand make their living 
in life insurance and carry its mes- 
sage to the American people, you 
should have been there! You would 
haye seen one of the finest meetings 
that the NALU has ever staged, with 
attendance at over 2500 and actual 
registration at about 2200. 

It was Lewis W. Douglas, president 
of the Mutual Life of New York, who, 
in clarion tones, demanded that every 
man exert his utmost efforts to uphold 
democracy against all totalitarian 


Record Attendance Take; 
Part in Action Crammed 
Annual Convention of the 
National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 
Witherspoon Elected New 

President 


By 
W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Managing Editor of The Spectator 


powers and make the United States 
afe against any theory that “might 
makes right.” Calling for the defea 
of Hitler and the Axis, Mr. Douglas 
also urged that, regardless of pel 
sonal thinking, the country must unit 
behind the actions and beliefs of the 
President of the United States if su 
cess is to be attained. Specificall) 
dealing with life insurance, the hea 
of the Mutual Life (himself an activ 
participant on the Committee to Dk 
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fend America by Aiding the Allies) 
pointed out that “As life underwriters, 
we have no assembly line to turn out 
the materials which will guarantee 
our country its freedom. Our job to 
day is to play a leading part in mak- 
ing America economically strong so 
that it and its people will have the 
power to withstand whatever shocks 
they may have in the future. No other 
business in America can do this job 
as well as life insurance.” 

The voice which insisted that the 
citizen can form and hold and speak 
his own opinions, even if they are 
counter to those of the Federal admin- 
istration, was that of United States 
C. Wayland (“Curly”) 
Brooks of Illinois—once a candidate 


Senator 


for governor of that state—who was 
among the speakers closing the con- 
vention. (Parenthetically, it may be 
noted that Senator Nye of North 
Dakota put on an assembly of Amer 
ica First adherents in the same hotel 
where Mr. Douglas spoke. There was, 
of course, no connection between 
Senator Nye’s activities and those of 
the NALU.) 


Real Champions 


Let it be said right here that an 
John 


Bricker of Ohio, made one of the truly 


ther politician, Governor 


remarkable speeches of the whole 
NALU convention during the Fellow 
ship Hour that ended the sessions. In 
a stirring four-minute address he 
trumpeted that the life underwriters 
of the United States were the greatest 


force available to bring the message 





L. MORTIMER BUCKLEY 


HE CINCINNATI MEETING 





OSBORNE BETHEA 


of defending democracy into every 


home in the land. At the same time, 


he said, they are the greatest active 
thrift 


which the American system of capital 


impulse toward that without 


and of free enterprise cannot endure. 
Ohio’s governor dubbed the life insur- 


ance knight, “The real champion of 


the Bill of Rights.” The ovations 
which both he and Mr. Douglas re- 
‘eived, though or 
showed clearly the temper and beliefs 
of the delegates. 

It was during the American College 
Hour, on the morning of the second 
day of the main sessions (Sept. 17-19) 
that Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of 
finance at New York University and 
consultant economist for the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company in 
New York, averred that “Inflation does 
not mean merely a sharp rise in com 
modity prices: it is probably the worst 
economic disaster that can befall any 
nation.” If forces now evident are 
permitted to run their course, and the 
activities of farm, labor and other sel 
fish pressure groups are not curtailed, 
the danger of inflation is real. The 
acute threat of inflation can easily. 
said Dr. Nadler, lead to heavy de 
mands upon life insurance companies 
for policyholders loans since “once 
inflation sets in, the debtor is able to 
repay his obligations in cheaper dol- 
lars.” Forces that are working against 
inflation, declared the speaker, are 
rising taxes (because “Taxes are the 
most deflationary force in the coun- 
try’’); control over installment selling; 
price control over commodities and 


ditferent days, 





JUDD C. BENSON 


Wages; increase in national savings; 


‘ 


agricultural situations since “exports 
cannot, even under the best of circum- 
stances, be as great as during the 
First World War”; and material pro- 
duction activity. 


Avoiding Inflation 
inflation in the United 


States, Dr. Nadler believes that it is 


To avoid 


essential to widen the tax burden to 
embrace as many people as possible 
and, if necessary, to impose a sales 
tax; to stabilize wages in relation to 
the cost of living; to reject the de- 
mands of the pressure groups, particu 


larly the farm bloc; to develop whok 
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E. R. BLACKWOOD 


hearted cooperation on the part of the 
people, and their approach to the 
present situation from a sane and 
patriotic point of view; to stimulate 
the savings of the people to reduce 
their purchasing power; and to cut 
down unnecessary expenditures by 
private individuals and by government. 

The contrast between American 
humor and Oriental philosophies was 
brought out at the convention through 
the rapid-fire story telling of Tom 
Collins, Kansas City Star, who spoke 
at the closing Fellowship Hour; and 
the cultured and diplomatic manner in 
which Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese ambas- 
sador to the United States, thanked 
his hearers for the help that this coun- 
try has given China. Dr: Shih ex- 
pressed his hope that that aid would 
go on until “the aggressor Japan” has 
been driven from Chinese soil and the 
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New N.A.L.U. Officers 


Elections for officers of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers went off smoothly except for the 
contest on the secretaryship, where 
the vote was 164 for Herbert A. 
Hedges and 149 for William H. An- 
drews, Jr. 

Results were: president, John A. 
Witherspoon, general agent at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston; vice-president, 
Grant Taggart, producer at Cowley, 
Wyo., for the California-Western 
States Life of Sacramento (former 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table); secretary, Herbert A. Hedges, 
general agent at Kansas City for the 
Equitable Life of lowa, Des Moines; 
treasurer, (reelected) William E. Bar- 
ton, manager in New York City for 
the Union Central Life of Cincinnati. 








Chinese people are free to live under 
the democratic form of government 
which they are now giving their lives 


to defend. 


Investment Threats 


Life insurance management has now 
reached the fork in the road and must 
decide whether to go along as it has 
been going or to seek cooperation and 
understanding between management 
and 65,000,000 policyholders “In con- 
certed action to prevail over the forces 
which threaten to destroy our free en- 
terprise system—the very foundation 
upon which life 
rest.” That was the alternative stated 
by Albert W. Hawkes, president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, before the life underwriters in 
“People will, and should, 


insurance values 


Cincinnati. 
continue to buy life insurance since, 
because of its diversification of in- 
vestments in the best things we have 
in America, it is a safer investment 
than that in any individual business,” 
said the speaker. However, there are 
forces which are menacing the future 
of life insurance investments and 
they, declaimed Mr. Hawkes, are “Ex- 
cessive and unnecessary government 
spending; deficit financing which al- 
ways follows excessive spending; ex- 
cessive taxation—the handmaiden of 
excessive spending; government entry 
into the productive enterprise field of 
the citizen; and unfair, one-sided 
group legislation.” 

The threat to life insurance invest- 
ments—and the whole trend of those 
investments—were ably highlighted 
before the American College Hour on 
the second day of the NALU conven- 


tion by A. J. McAndless, president of 
Lincoln National Life at Fort Wayne, 
and probable next president of the 
American Life Convention. His fina] 
conclusion, which raised a moot point 
that has been advocated and denied by 
life insurance executives for 
was that “We can regain or recoup 
some of the risk bearing, which has 
been lost to us because of the intru- 
sion of the government into the field 
of private finance, if we are permitted 
by law to invest a limited percentage 
of our funds in the shares of estab- 
lished and successful industrial enter- 


years, 


prises.” 


Emergency Financing 


President McAndless, after a most 
comprehensive review of the invest- 
ment picture, illustrated by interest- 
decline and other 
tended that “The emergency 


ing program is not going to have a 


charts, also con- 
financ- 
substantial effect long-term in- 
His conviction as to in- 
that “The technical 
basis for life insurance re- 


upon 
terest rates.” 
terest rates is 
interest 
serves will be lowered because of the 
general reduction of nominal rates of 
interest. This 
rates of interest has come about (a) 
because of the copious supply of funds 


reduction in nominal 


available for lending and (b) because 
the government, by its intrusion into 
the field of 
over 
element which 
market rates of interest. 


private enterprise, has 
of the risk bearing 
existed in 


Undoubtedly 


taken part 


formerly 
this is a change in our 
economy.” 

Another speaker who touched on the 


permanent 


interest element in life insurance, al- 


though confining himself largely to 


basic public considerations upon which 


was Thomas I. 


rests, 


life insurance 


WILLIAM EARLS 
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Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life of New York. Mr. Parkinson got 
thunderous applause from the NALU 
delegates for his description of the 
services of life insurance and his ap- 
peal to use fundamentals in selling. 


President's Report 

Reporting as retiring-president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Harry T. Wright reviewed 
the situations existing during the past 
year with respect to agents’ compen- 
sation (discussed elsewhere in these 
pages); the elimination of the unfit 
agent; the need for unity in national 
defense; and the current tax situa- 
tion. On the last-named topic, Mr. 
Wright made the sharp comment that 
“Silence may be golden but we have 
been off the gold standard for some 
time now and we feel that life insur- 
ance companies owe those whom they 
serve, the policyholders, a factual re- 
port on taxes paid. Does the average 
policyholder understand the situation? 
He has a right to, and we believe that 
he will object most strenuously to 
further taxation of his funds.” 

Further exposition by the retiring- 
president of the NALU on taxation 
was as fo''ows: “It is rather difficult 
to understand why there should be re- 
peated proposals to further tax the 
institution of life insurance, because 
a man who buys life insurance has 
already taxed himself. Are we going 
to tax a tax? Life insurance compan- 
ies are trustees for those thrifty pol- 
icyholders numbering over half of the 
nation’s population whose thrift pre- 
vents them from becoming a burden 
upon others. I believe the public 
should know that the life insurance 
salesman, more than any other sales- 





A. H. KOLLENBERG 








N.A.L.U. Trustees Now 


Balloting by the National Council 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Cincinnati last week 
brought the following new trustees: 
W. Rankin Furey, general agent at 
Pittsburgh for the Berkshire Life of 
Pittsfield; Wilbur W. Hartshorn, man- 
ager at Hartford for the Metropoli- 
tan Life of New York; Clancy D. Con- 
neil, general agent at New York City 
for the Provident Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia; Ralph W. Hoyer, gen- 
eral agent in Columbus for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston; Philip 
B. Hobbs, Chicago manager for the 
Equitable Life of New York; Homer 
Rogers, Indianapolis manager for the 
Equitable Life of New York; and Tom 
B. Reed, representative at Oklahoma 
City for the Great Southern Life of 
Houston. Mr. Reed was elected for 
a one-year term. The others were 
named for two-year terms. 








man, helps reduce taxes. How? By 
selling the American people the idea 
to make provision for themselves and 
their families. Those who provide for 
themselves and their families are 
eliminating the necessity for having 
such provision made for them by the 
federal and state governments.” 

The business of selling American- 
ism to doubters in our country is a 
business in which life underwriters 
can and must play a leading part, said 
Mr. Wright, for “If the prospect 
doesn’t believe anything in this coun- 
try will be any good, it is up to us t 
sell that man the future of this coun- 
try because he certainly is not going 
to buy any life insurance if he is not 
sold on the future of the United 
States.” 


Spell-Binder 


On the same morning program with 
Mr. Wright was James E. Ruther- 
ford, general agent at Seattle for the 
Penn Mutual of Philadelphia, whose 
spell-binding sales address made a 
rip-roaring close to the introductory 
session of the main convention. Mr. 
Rutherford — with a homey and 
homely, suspenders down, “make ’em 
cry with you and on you” kind of 
prospect appeal—proved that the old- 
est ways of selling life insurance can 
still be used to advantage in some in- 
stances. 

The meetings of the Million Dolla) 
Round Table, of the General Agents 
& Managers Section and of the women 
underwriters at the NALU sessions 
are all reported upon elsewhere in 
these pages. 





JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 


No? All Fifties 

In a selling session presided over 
by Grant Taggart, new vice-president 
of the National Association, the con- 
vention heard an array of talented 
sales leaders give ways and means of 
getting the prospect closed. Styled 
“They Don’t All Buy Fifty Thou- 
sand,” the seminar closed with pro- 
duction of the playlet “John Q. Agent, 
Esq.” (written by Clifford H. Orr, 
Philadelphia general agent for the 
National Life of Vermont and di- 
rected by R. Rowland Dearden, 3rd, 
president of the United States Re- 
view), which has already been pre- 
sented, though with different casts, in 
various insurance meetings. 

From the standpoint of oratorical 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Selected Comments from Various 


Committee Reports to the NALU 


ECAUSE of the comprehensive 
scope of the committee reports 
made to the NALU convention in Cin- 
cinnati last week—and in view of the 
fact that those reports, en toto, are 
available in printed form from Asso- 
ciation headquarters—it is not intend- 
ed here to set down any more of the 
report detail than is necessary to give 
the “flavor” in each instance. The 
following selections, therefore, are 
made with that purpose only in sight. 
Managing Director’s Report—Com- 
menting on the fact that Association 
scope has broadened as membership 
has increased, Roger B. Hull, manag 
ing director and general counsel of 
the NALU, stated that “Now, and 
chiefly for two reasons, as I see it, the 
picture is quite different. First of all, 
there has been the necessity for decen- 
tralization of responsibility as the ma 
chine has expanded and as our prob- 
lems have increased. But more than 
that, certain of our problems have def- 
initely changed in character and there 
has developed the necessity for a more 
concentrated and continuing attention 
to those activities which can be char- 
acterized broadly as coming under the 
heading of Law and Legislation.” 
(Mr. Hull, due to illness, was unable 
to be present at Cincinnati in person.) 


Treasurer's Report—Pertinent was 
the fact that the Association has pur- 
chased $10,000 worth of government 
defense bonds as authorized by ths 
mid-year meeting in Wichita. Assets 
of the Association at June 30, 1941, 
were $130,607, while liabilities in 
cluded a surplus of $80,349. The re- 
port was submitted by 
Walter E. Barton. 


Treasure} 


Secretary's Report “The total 
number of local associations on June 
30, 1941, was 368 as compared with 
364 at the close of the fiscal year 1940. 
Membership on June 30 last was 33,- 
053.” Submitted by Secretary Grant 
Taggart who became vice-president at 
the new election. 


Agency Practices Committee—Dealt 
with the need for eliminating unfit 
agents, adoption of agency practices 
codes as already outlined and possible 
revision of such codes in the light of 
additional experience. “It is the hope 
of your committee that the definition 
of an urban center may be further ex- 
panded to include those cities having 
a population of 20,000 or more and the 
territory within a 20-mile radius of 
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such cities. At present the definition 
of an urban center is one having a 
population of 50,000 or more and the 
territory within a radius of 10 miles 
of such a city.” Submitted by Chair 
man Charles J. Zimmerman. 

Conservation Committee—-‘Sugves- 
tions have been made to your commit- 
tee that the words ‘persistent busi 
ness’ express its aims more clearly 
that the word ‘conservation’ which has 
become almost outmoded through the 
course of the years. Undoubtedly this 
is true: it is persistency and not 
reinstatement (the original meaning 
of conservation) that we are trying 
to achieve. For this reason, your com 
mittee recommends that serious con 
sideration be given to the advisability 
of changing its name to ‘Standing 
Committee on Persistent Business’ as 
a clearer statement of its activities.” 
Submitted by Chairman Alan E. Me 
Keough. 


Cooperation With Attorneys—‘W:« 
all know that there is no objection to 
the commodity that we sell, but un- 
fortunately our methods of merchan 
dizing have been criticized and one of 
the best ways of selling ourselves is 
to have the full cooperation of the 
legal fraternity.”” Submitted by Chair- 
man Ben Ruhl 


Cooperation With Trust Officers 
“The committee on cooperation with 
trust officers is essentially designed 
to produce more harmonious working 
relationships between the life insu 
ance fraternity and officers of trust 
companies. Life insurance was pri 
marily designed to create an estate at 
the death of a person who died pre 
maturely before having been able to 
accumulate an estate. In recent years 
life insurance has gone much further 
than this, but its primary purpose re- 
mains the same. Trust 
have, as their primary function, the 


companies 


conservation of 
prior to 


management and 
estate assets accumulated 
death.” Comment by Chairman Paul 
H. Dunnavan. 


Cooperation With U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce—“We cannot urge too 
strongly that every possible oppor 
tunity be taken by local associations 
to cooperate fully with local Chambers 
of Commerce, along lines of establish- 
ing and enhancing the prestige of life 
insurance and the life insurance agent 
and of emphasizing the prestige of 
life insurance and the life insurance 


agent and of emphasizing the part 
which life insurance plays in the life 
of a community.” Comment by Chair. 
man Julian S. Myrick. 


Education Committee — The “Pur. 
due Plan” or variations of it have beep 
extended to three other areas; Kan. 
sas, Minnesota and Wisconsin. The 
“Three-Step” 
program now consists of (1) the fun- 
damental school; (2) the course in ad- 


Association’s training 


vanced salesmanship; (3) the course 
in tax and business insurance. A 
fourth development, the “Life Under. 
writer’s Service Training Program” 
is being sketched out to fill the gap be- 
tween the other three and the actual 
CLU course. The report was submit- 
ted by Chairman Earl] F. Colborn. 


General Agents and Managers 

“The presidents and agency officers of 
the companies were asked to cooper- 
ate in the termination of agents who 
are ‘misfits’ and those who are not 
making, and probably will not make, 
We have had 
widespread approval of this objective. 
Many 
agents and managers, have 
requesting that we stop shoving this 
issue about and really face it and do 


a living in our business 
agents, as well as general 
written 


something about it. Some of the com- 
panies wrote that they had set mini- 
mum requirements for their agents 
and were glad to cooperate to the full 
est not only in the elimination of the 
unprofitable agent but in the termina- 
tion of the agent who is not conduct- 
ing his business so as to reflect credit 
on the institution of life insurance. 
Many other companies were sympa- 
thetic with the objective and will 
help us carry it out.” 
Chairman W. H. Andrews, Jr. 


Comment by 


Law and Legislation, Federal—‘“The 
heavily increased estate tax rates, 
creating a special problem for com- 
paratively small businesses engaged 
in the defense program, make it well- 
nigh imperative, from the standpoint 
of both the tax-payer and the govern- 
ment, that the imposition of greatly 
increased income, estate and indirect 
taxes be accompanied by a provision 
for a method which will enable pro- 
prietors to meet these levies during 
their lives and upon death without the 
distress of debt burden and _ forced 
liquidation. Relieving the proceeds of 
life insurance from high bracket ¢ 
tate taxes to the extent that such pre 
ceeds may be required for payment 
of such taxes will operate as a ‘cush- 
ion’ and permit the holder of life in- 
surance carried for this purpose 
pursue a more useful function during 
the emergency without exposing his 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Certified as Seen at Cincinnati! 


Confusion in names and then 
come! H. T. Wright, retiring-presi- 
dent of the NALU, and H. O. Wright, 
Saskatoon Monarch 
Life of Winnipeg and president of the 
Canadian Life Underwriters. 


agent for the 


The “humanization” process that 
President Lewis W Douglas of the 
Mutual Life of New York did during 
the dinner meeting his company “toss 
ed” one evening (more than ably abet- 
ted by Alex Patterson, vice-president 
f the company and former president 
if the NALU). 
see some of the frozen Mutual Life 


This reporter can just 


practically turning over in 
President Douglas kid- 


fraternized with them 


ghosts 
their graves! 
led the boys, 


and generally showed them that “ner 


sonality” was a fact, not just a word. 


Incidentally, Alex Patterson “‘wowed” 


the lads with his tale of goats and 


igeons! The way they put the bee 
John Stevenson, president of the 
Penn Mutual at Philadelphia, a guest, 
as something to see—and John’s 
eatly-turned phrases were something 


hear 


The smooth manner (so diplomatic 
d so sauve and gentlemanly) in 
hich two Canadian sta!warts (Henry 
Baker, of the Great-West at Winni 
eg, and A. Kinch, of the Manufac 
vers Life at Toronto) eased them 
selves out of the company of a few 
too-ebullient chaps at the Keyhole 


Rar! 


The letter that Retiring-President 
Harry Wright got from Henry Mon 
genthau, Jr., 
sury, containing a flock of compli- 
ents for the NALU on sales efforts 


toward Defense Savings Bonds; and 


secretary of the Trea 


the bid that letter made for additional 
ssistance from the underwriters on 
the basis of their performance during 
the First World War with U. S. Lib 


ty Bonds 


The fun the delegation from the 
Indianapolis Life of Indianapolis, had 
‘tits dinner gathering with such ur 
bane officials as President Edward B. 
Raub, Vice-President A. LeRoy Port- 
‘eus and Superintendent of Agencies 
.. Hi. Kahler on hand. From the home 
fice two assistant agency managers, 
lrving Palme: and Francis Brosnan, 
vere also present in addition to Finck 
Dorman, home office field supervisor. 


The way O. J. Arnold, president ot 
the Northwestern National at Minne 
apolis, beamed (and rightly so) when 
the decision of the NALU to go t 
Minneapolis next year was in the bag! 
His warranted smiles were reflected 
in the countenance of Alan Kennedy, 
of that company’s publicity depart 
ment, who had worked hard for “Mi: 


neapolis in ’42.” 


The size of the Newyorchids that 
Lillian Joseph, feminine howling won- 
der of the women’s Quarter Million 
We'd have 


iesitated more than twice about pay 


Round Table, wore. (P.S. 
ine for them.) The sveltness of the 
bronze-colored vow that Cynthia 
Warren, New York Life agent at 
Kan., supported (P. S. Ws 


can’t imagine!). The impromptu and 


Newton, 


convention that Beatrice 


president of the New 


personal 
stellar 
York Life 


that Wiggins place! 


Jone i, 


Underwriters, put on 


Our hat is off to James V. Laugi 
ian of Philadelphia, who staged ths 
stunt opening at Cincinnati with ever 
more finesse than when the convention 
was held in his city. From a backdro} 
of an “airliner” the various officials 
emerged to step forward for thei 
bows to the assembly. The scene was 
convincingly set—hostess and all! 
This reporter’s nomination for the 
most peculiar off-record game of a 
life insurance convention under pres 
ent-day conditions—that business of 
basketball from donkeys. 
amusing, sure everybody got laughs, 
sure they had a good time, BUT what 
a chance for unmerciful razzing at 
daily 


Sure it was 


the pen of some 
scrivener who takes his own impor- 


newspaper 


tance more seriously than his intel- 
ligence warrants! Why stick you 


neck out, even in the name of play? 


The fine sight of Grant Taggart and 
Mrs. Taggart together. With their 
combined height, distribution and 
sheer friendliness they rank far up 
among the outstanding couples at an 
NALU session. In fact, a combina- 
tion of friendliness and genuine in- 
terest in humans is, perhaps, their 
greatest asset. The words “kindli- 
ness” and “courtesy” apply, even 
though Grant is the new vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. If you’re a 
bellhop you just about know Grant 
will call you by your first name. If 
you're a Bigshot, you hope he does! 


Those extra-inning baseball games 
that threaded occasional rows of 
NALWU convention chairs with stitches 
of emptiness. It seems that there was 
one of these things they call a World’s 
Series being at stake. Probably the 
individual most excited on the subject 
was John Blane, representative at 
Guatemala City for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life of New Orleans. 

The pre-convention meeting of the 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, golfed at French Lick Springs 
in Indiana. An eye-and-ear witness 
account tells us that no one of the 
Giants was able to sell another a pol- 
icy—not even for a mere thousand, to 
say nothing of a million! We wonder 
where the jumbo producers will pre- 
convene when the NALU goes to Min- 
neapolis next August. 


The way Ralph Kastner, associate 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, kept his even path be- 
tween Julian Price, president of the 
Jefferson Standard at Greensboro 
(and president of the ALC), and A. J. 
McAndless, president of the Lincoln 
National Life at Fort Wayne (slated 

all else being equal—to become 
president of the ALC at its annual 
meeting next month in Chicago). 


The well-earned relaxation which 
the home-office contingent of the 
Farmers & Bankers Life at Wichita, 
got during the Cincinnati sessions. 
They had their hands full when the 
midyear convention of the NALU met 
in their own city this year and their 
hospitality on that occasion was men- 
tioned by many of last week’s dele- 
gates. The representation included 
President H. K. Lindsley, Vice-Presi- 
dent F. B. Jacobshagen and H. P. 
Lindsley, educational director. 

Of course, you can’t have every- 
thing, but there were a lot of com- 
plaints about the fact that exhibits at 
Cincinnati were placed where none 
could see them with ease. The really 
great exposition of the Western & 
Southern Life (with a background of 
Navy flotilla defense) did not get the 
attendance it deserved. (There were, 
we observed, a few who averred that 
the Western & Southern’s opticatch- 
ing display consisted of the young 
ladies from the home office who were 
loaned to the NALU to help out with 
registrations, press-room service and 
general errands.) 
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With The Spectator 


Menaces to Stability 
Of Life Insurance 


Urging insurance companies to en- 
list their 65 million policyholders in 
a concerted effort to change policies 
which threaten the safety of insur- 
ance investments, Albert W. Hawkes, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, speaking 
at the N.A.L.U. Meeting in Cincin- 


nati, cited five things which he de- 
clared menace the future of these 
holdings: 


Excessive and unnecessary govern- 
ment non-defense spending. 

Deficit financing, which always fol- 
lows excessive spending. 

Excessive taxation—the handmaid- 
en of excessive spending. 

Government entry into the produc- 
tive enterprise field of its citizens. 

Unfair, one-sided group legislation. 

“We have the strange paradox,” 
Mr. Hawkes told life underwriters, 
“of a large group of our population— 
millions of persons—expressing their 
satisfaction by investing their money 
in life insurance, and yet encouraging 
things which, if not halted, may easily 
sound the death knell of private prop- 
erty and investments.” 

In the course of his address, Mr. 
Hawkes said that “insurance manage- 
ment has now reached the fork in the 


road of free enterprise” and must 
decide which way it will travel. 
“The one road,” he said, “leads 


along the way in which you are at 
present going—with no stronger bond 
of cooperation between the policyhold- 
ers and management than now exists 

with management struggling to con 
themselves against their will 
and better judgment that things will 
turn out all right from the standpoint 
of security of investment and earning 
power. . The other road leads to 
cooperation and understanding be- 
tween management of life insurance 
companies and some sixty-five million 
policyholders, in concerted action to 
prevail over the forces which threaten 
to destroy our free enterprise system 

the very foundation upon which life 
insurance values rest.” 

“People will, and should, continue 
to buy life insurance,” the speaker 
added, “because of its diversification 
of investments in the best things we 
have in America. I believe it to be 
a safer investment than that in any 
individual business. 

“If my philosophy is correct that 


vince 
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investment in life insurance policies 
is virtually as government 
bonds—and should have a better yield 

then our problem is to keep it so 
by defending our form of government, 
our free enterprise system, and our 
action, before it 


safe as 


individual choice of 
is too late.” 

Mr. Hawkes recommended that life 
insurance companies unite in the pro- 
posed campaign of education in the in- 
terest of all the policyholders in every 
life insurance company in the country 
and suggested that the Institute of 
Life Insurance be used for this pur- 
pose. 


Company Dinners 
At Cincinnati 


Few, if any, other meetings of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers saw as many dinner parties 
given by companies as there were in 
Cincinnati last week. 

As nearly as now compiled, the list 
of home office units entertaining 
agents and guests included the follow- 
ing companies: American United, In- 
dianapolis; Berkshire Life, Pittsfield; 
Connecticut General, Hartford; Equit- 
able Life, Des Moines; Equitable So- 
ciety, New York; Guardian Life, New 
York; Massachusetts Mutual, Spring- 
field; Reliance Life, Pittsburgh; Aetna 
Life, Hartford; Fidelity Mutual, Phil- 


adelphia; Mutual Life, New York; 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee; 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles; Ohio 


National, Cincinnati; Ohio State, Co- 
lumbus; State Mutual, Worcester; 
Travelers, Hartford; Union Central, 
Cincinnati; Connecticut Mutual, Hart- 
ford; Business Men’s Assurance, Kan- 
sas City; Kentucky Home Mutual, 
Louisville; National Life, Montpelier; 
Mutual Benefit, Newark; New England 
Mutual, Boston; Pacific Mutual, Los 
Angeles; Provident Mutual, Philadel- 
phia; and Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 

In addition, these and many other 
companies held individual breakfast 
and luncheon meetings for agents, 
company men and guests during the 
NALU last week. 


sessions 


American College 
Elects Trustees 


Although there was no change made 
in the officers of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters at the meet- 


ing of that body in Cincinnati last 
week, the following trustees were 
elected for terms of three years: O, J. 
Arnold, president of Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis; George A. 
Patton, vice-president of Mutual Life, 
New York; George H. Chace, vice. 
president of Prudential, Newark; T. 
M. Riehle, general agent at New York 
for the Equitable Life of that city; 
M. J. Cleary, president of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, Milwaukee; S. T. 
Whatley, vice-president of Aetna Life, 
Hartford; and C. J. Zimmerman, gen- 
eral agent at Chicago for the Connee. 
ticut Mutual of Hartford. 

Ex-officio members of the board in- 
clude Robert Dechert, counsel of the 
College; Chester O. Fischer, chairman 
of the committee on training for the 
Life Agency Officers; S. W. Hodge, 
treasurer of the College; and John D. 
Moynahan, new president of the 
American Society of CLU. Board 
chairman is Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life of New York, and vice-chairman 
is W. M. Duff, Pittsburgh representa- 


tive of the Equitable Life of New 
York. 
7 2 
Full Program for 
Life Advertisers 
Lewis B. Hendershot, Berkshire 


Life, general chairman of the meet- 
ings of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association to be held Sept. 29- 
Oct. 1, in Boston, has arranged for a 
program of speakers whose reports 
will reflect a comprehensive cross sec- 
tion of national opinion on life insur- 
ance advertising and publicity. 
Rather than give independent opin- 
ions on the subjects assigned them for 
speeches, most of the speakers have 
corre- 
with 


been carrying on voluminous 
with 


asking for 


and 
company 
In the let- 


received 


spondence members 
underwriters, 
opinion and experiences. 
ters and information thus 
and digested, a sort of cross-section 
poll has been developed. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., whe 


is to speak on “the part that sales pro J 


motion plays in morale building,” has 
been gathering specific information 
from all the life companies, including 
many colorful actual exper 
ences. 

Jack R. Morris, of the 
Men’s Assurance, has been studying 
to be pre 
“trends iD 


very 
Business 


public relations material 
pared for his talk on 
humanizing premium notices and re 
ceipts.” 

Jack Hill, of the 
Mutual, has analyzed returns on 4 
questionnaire about life insurance 
house organs, and is to give a break 
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down of all the factors in editing com- 
pany magazines. 

Seneca Gamble, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, will lead a round-table discus- 
sion on “trends in direct mail,” using 
as basis a digest of what the business’s 
direct mail specialists have been tell- 
ing him. 

Franklin R. Amthor, of the Equita- 
ble, will speak on “the trend in selling 
life insurance.” Since the theme of 
the whole meeting is to be “Designed 
to Help Our Sell,” Mr. 
Amthor’s subject is pretty much the 
hub of the wheel. 

Powell Stamper, 
Accident, will 
of opinion among the life sales pro- 
motion talk on 
“trends in sales promotion activities.” 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, will speak 
on “working toward better relations 
with the public,” and will devote much 
of his time to frank and 
discussion of the problem. 

M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual, is to speak specifi- 
cally on “Life and the 
Threat of Inflation.” 


Salesmen 
National Life & 
present the consensus 


specialists in his 


very open 


Insurance 


+ = 
Financial Section 
Opens A.L.C. Meeting 


James H. 
American 


assistant vice- 
National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, will be 


Clarke, 


president, 


the guest speaker at the luncheon at 
12.30 P. M., Monday, Oct. 6, which 
will mark the opening of the annual 
Financial Section of 
Life 
Chicago on Oct. 6 and 7. 
Nettleship, Jr., 
Life, Jersey City, N. J., is chairman 


meeting of the 
Convention at 
Charles F. 
Colonial 


the American 
secretary, 


f the Financial Section. 

The other officers of the Section are: 
Vice-chairman, Grant Torrence, trea- 
Men’s 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and sec- 
retary, 


surer, Business Assurance 
y A. Camp, Jr., treasurer, 
National Life, 


Ehney 
Liberty Birmingham, 
Ala. 

The tentative for the 


announced by 


program 
Financial Section, as 
Nettleship, includes ad- 
Julian Price, 
American Life Convention, and presi- 
lent, Jefferson Standard Life, Greens- 


Chairman 


dresses by president, 


horo, N. C., and Colonel Charles Bur- 
ton Robbins, manager and general 
counsel, American Life Convention, 


Chicago, at the luncheon meeting. 
These talks will be along the lines of 
sreetings from the parent organiza- 
tion to the members of the Financial 
Section and their guests. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the 
luncheon session the Section will gather 





for its first business session, commenc- 
ing about 2 P. M. At this session 
there will be addresses by H. W. Fos- 
kett, assistant vice-president, Equita- 
ble Life Insurance Company of Iowa, 
Des Maines, Ia.; Frank S. Vander- 
brouk, executive vice-president, Mon- 
arch Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., and William B. F. Hall, 
second vice-president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Society of C.L.U. 
Reports Mail Ballot 


National officers and 
the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters for 1941-'42, elect- 
ed by mail ballot, were announced at 
the annual business meeting during 
the NALU sessions last week. 

The officers elected are: President, 
John D. Moynahan, Berwyn, Illinois, 
manager, West Suburban agency, 
Metropolitan Life of New York; Vice- 
President, George E. Lackey, Detroit, 


directors of 


Michigan, general agent, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany; Treasurer, Edward A. Krueger, 
Indianapolis, manager of Field Ser- 
Division, State Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana, re-elected; and 
Secretary, Dr. David McCahan, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dean of the American 


vice 


College of Life Underwriters, re- 
elected. 
New directors elected are: James 


Elton Bragg, New York, N. Y., man- 
Life of New York; 
Clifford H. Orr, Philadelphia, general 
agent, National Life of Vermont; H. 
Cochran Fisher, Washington D. C., 
agent, Aetna Life; Lawrence Willet. 
Atlanta, Ga., associate genera] agent, 
Penn Mutual; A. Walton Litz, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, manager of agencies, 
Commonwealth Life; Alfred C. Duck- 
ett, Los Angeles, Calif., agent, North- 
Benjamin Alk, 


western Mutual Life. 
New York, N. Y., agent, Penn Mutual 
Life, became a member of the board 
of dirctors as retiring president. 
Holdover directors are: M. Luther 
Buchanan, Ralph Hoyer, Fred Le- 
Laurin, Harold R. Kaufmann, Hugh 
S. Bell, Maurice S. Tabor, F. A. Sav- 
age, Jr., Arthur C. Humphrey, and 
Stanley D. Chapin. 
Retiring-President Alk reported 
widespread progress in C. L. U. Chap- 
ter activities. He pointed out the ex- 
tension of regional and local seminars 
conducted by local chapters. He re- 
ported progress in public relations ac- 
tivities through a joint committee of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers and the American Society of 
Cc. L. U. 
Treasurer Edward A. Krueger pre- 


ager, Guardian 





sented a report on finances and mem- 
bership. The American Society in- 
creased its surplus substantially in 
1941, he reported. The officers of the 
Society were authorized to invest a 
portion of the Society’s funds in Series 
F. Defense Bonds. 

Mr. Krueger reported that the So- 
ciety attained a new high of 1304 in 
paid membership, exclusive of 167 
candidates in 1941, which is approxi- 
mately 77 per cent of potential mem- 
bers holding the C. L. U. designation 
and engaged in life insurance or allied 
vocations. 

Dr. David McCahan, secretary, re- 
ported widely increased interest and 
development in the formation of ©. 
L. U. associations within life com- 
panies. 

These associations are in the follow- 
ing life companies: Equitable Life of 
Iowa; Fidelity Mutual; John Han- 
cock Mutual; Massachusetts Mutual; 
Mutual Benefit; Mutual of New York; 
National Life of Vermont; New Eng- 
land Mutual; Northwestern Mutual; 
Pacific Mutual; Penn Mutual; Travel- 
ers; and Union Central. 


Should We Convoy 


Annuity Checks? 

The task of the insurance claim man 
is more serious and involved than 
ever before, due to the chaos and de- 
struction throughout the world, P. J. 
O’Connor, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Claim Association, said at 
the opening session of that organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in Atlantic City. 

“We are not only concerned with 
the validity of claims and promptness 
of payment, but we also have an inter- 
national situation that has closed 
doors on avenues of information, thus 
creating problems for both the present 
and future as to identification of de- 
ceased policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries residing in foreign countries,” 
Mr. O’Connor said. 

To illustrate how these 
situations affect claim handling and 
also how highly beneficiaries regard 
the promptness and reliability of in- 
surance payments, he told of recent 
correspondence with an old gentleman 
annuitant in Plymouth, England. 
“Disregarding the situation on trans- 
Atlantic mails, bombings, fires and the 
evil ferces incidental to disruption of 
normal service,” Mr. O’Connor 
“he was very much disturbed and in- 
dignant because his annuity payments 
had not reached him or on before their 
due dates as was their custom. Come 
what may, he still looked to his insur- 
ance company for his annuity pay- 
ments and on time.” 


some of 


said, 
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Life Sales Show 
Substantial Gains 


New life insurance for 
showed an increase of 11.8 per cent 
over August of last year, according 
to data compiled by The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
total for the first eight months of this 
year was 4.7 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding period of 19-10. 
The report aggregates the new paid 
for business—not including revivals, 


August 


increases and dividend additions—of 
39 United States companies having 82 
per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 



























All classes contributed to the Au- 
gust increase, the report shows. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $442,- 
028,000 against $401,648,000—an in- 
crease of 10.1 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $131,329,000 against 
$123,110,000—an increase of 6.7 pet 
cent. Group insurance was $73,412,- 
000 against $53,757,000—an increase 
For the month, the 
new business of all classes of the 39 


of 36.6 per cent. 


companies was $646,769,000 against 
$578,515,000 for August of 1940- -an 
increase of 11.8 per cent. 

For the first eight months, the new 
business of all classes of the 39 com- 
panies was $5,088,929,000 against $4,- 
859,281,000—an increase of 4.7 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
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amounted to $3,537,037,000 awainst 
$3,388,017,000—an increase of 4.4 pe; 
cent. Industrial insurance was $1. 
106,200,000 against $1,030,189,000 
an increase of 7.4 per cent. Grou 
insurance was $445,692,000 against 
$441,075,000-—an increase of 1.0 pe 
cent. 
e © 


Executive Promotions 
By Prudential 


Three important 
financial departments of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America 
were announced last week. The board 
of directors elected H. Woodruff Tat- 
lock, formerly associate manager o! 
the bond department, to the position 


promotions i 


of assistant treasurer. 

George T. Wofford, Jr., who also 
was associate manager of the bond 
promoted to 
department, and 


department, has been 
manager of that 
Kerby H. Fisk 
manager. 

Mr. Tatlock became associated wit! 
the Prudential on November 14, 1927, 
and he was made associate manage! 
on January 13, 1936. Mr. Wofford 
has been connected with the company 
since his graduation from Princeton 
in 1929. Mr. Fisk, after graduation 
from Harvard in 1926, was associated 
with New York financial institutions 
before his appointment with the Pru 
dential on May 1, 1941. 


becomes assistant 


Small Death Toll 
From Catastrophes 


Catastrophes account for only a lit- 
tle over one per cent of all deaths 
from accidental causes in the United 
States each year, according to statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
In the past 4 
responsible for 


ance Company. » years, 


catastrophes were 
some 5,600 deaths out of a total ol 
35,000 deaths in all kinds of ace 
dents. Natural cataclysms—such as 
tornadoes, floods, and 
accounted for only 9.6 per cent 
all catastrophic accidents, and claime4 
about one-third of the total deaths 


hurricanes 


ol 


from accidents killing five or mor 
persons at one time. On the othet 
hand, catastrophes due to human fall 
ure comprised 90.4 per cent of thes 
accidents and two-thirds of the deaths 
a s 
>}. 

Adopts Allotment Plan 
The Equitable Life Assurance 


ciety has adopted a payroll deduction 
employees may COM 


So- 


plan whereby 
veniently set aside a portion of thei! 
earnings for the purchase of U. 5: 
Government Defense Bonds of the 
E. F., and G. Series. 
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A.L.C. Anticipates 
Record Attendance 


An attendance of between eight 
hundred and nine hundred members 
and guests is expected at the annual 
meeting of the American Life Con 
vention to be held October 8& to ¥ 
inclusive at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. During the four 
days of the meeting, sessions will be 
held by the Legal, Financial, Indus 
trial and Agency Sections in addition 
to the general business sessions. 

In view of the present interna- 
tional situation and the importance 
of life insurance in the defense pro- 
gram for North America, the gather- 
ing takes on added importance this 
year, since it should attract the out 
standing life insurance leaders of the 
continent. The sessions of the Con- 
vention constitute an open forum fo: 
the free discussion of all matters of 
interest affecting the welfare of the 
life insurance industry, its policy- 
holders, companies and agents, etc.. 
as well as the general public. 

E. A. Roberts, vice-president and 
general counsel, Minnesota Mutual 
Life, is chairman of the Legal Sec- 
tion. A. J. McAndless, president, the 
Lincoln National Life, is chairman 
of the Program Committee for the 
annual meeting of the main body of 
the Convention. 

Because of the advance interest 
manifest in the meeting, it is ad- 
visable for those planning to attend 
to make reservations with the man- 
agement of the Edgewater Beach as 
early as convenient. 


= o 
Philosophy of Force 
Threat to Insurance 


Speaking before the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in 
Cincinnati last week, Lewis W. Doug- 
las, president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
said that the spread of the philosophy 
of might which challenges all free 
institutions, represents the greatest 
single threat to the future of Amer- 
ican life insurance. 

“As trustees for the funds of mil- 
lions of free Americans,” he stated, 
“we in this business must oppose 
at least understand—the evil forces 
that threaten the futures that ow 
policyholders carefully 
planned and entrusted to our care. 

“The houses we build will be 
builded on the sands; the plans we 
make will be only fanciful hopes; 
and the protection we devise for our 
dependents will prove to be as fragile 
aS an empty egg shell unless Hitlei 
is defeated and, with him, the attempt 


have so 
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“t's for psychological effect. It gets the prospect conditioned to dotted lines." 


to establish force as the only rule by 
which men everywhere must live and 
die. This is the most significant fact 
in the history of the modern world. 
This is the most significant fact in 
the history of our country. This is 
the most significant fact in the his- 
tory of American life insurance. 

“Free men and free women,” he 
continued, “associate themselves and 
a part of their resources together co 
operatively to assure themselves and 
their beneficiaries against definable 
future uncertainties; and we are 
their servants. By this cooperative 
mechanism, entailing long and trusted 
commitments within a framework of 
law, at least some of the hazards of 
old age and of dependents can be 
eliminated, and want and fear re- 
duced.” 

However, he said, life insurance 
would be restricted, if not in time 
made impossible, for men who might 
tomorrow be in the concentration 
camp and the disposal of whose re- 
ources was not free but dictated by 
the State. The very mortality tables 
upon which our business rests would 
be undependable, Mr. Douglas warned, 
under the rule of dictatorship. 

“The great institution of life in- 
surance is founded upon freedom, 
within the framework of free, Chris 
tian and peaceful society,” said the 
speaker. “Every policyholder has a 
stake in preserving its substance. 
Every policyholder has a stake in de 
feating any attempt to destroy it.” 


Mortgage Outlook 
Generally Improved 


Plans for fall and winter activity 
in the field of real estate and mort- 
vage loans throughout the nation are 
being formulated by district man- 
agers for Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, who met in Los An- 
veles for a series of conferences. Brief 
reports of sectional conditions are 
summarized by these district repre 
sentatives. 

In the Pacific northwest, the entire 
area reflects the activity of the prin- 
cipal centers in Seattle and Portland. 
Cheap power has been an encourage- 
ment to industry, and defense spend- 
ing is stimulating general trade. San 
Francisco is busy in defense work, 
and residential building is good, in 
spite of a noticeable rise in costs. 

Conditions throughout the south- 
west have continued to be progressive- 
ly better. Through the south and 
southeastern states, activity in the 
trading centers at New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Atlanta, Miami, Nashville and 
Gulf points is being further stimu- 
lated by the improved agricultural sit- 
uation in those areas. 

Volume of mortgage lending through 
the middle west is up, and from Chi- 
eago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines and other principal 
points in the central plains, there are 
reports of renewed interest not only 
in city properties, but also in farm 
lands. 
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Agents’ Compensation 


To the Fore 


Tremendous interest was shown at 
Cincinnati in the report of the commit- 
tee on agents’ compensation as sub- 
mitted by Chairman Ray Hodges. The 
problem of financing and compensating 
the new agent is being considered by 
the Linton committee, but announce- 
ment of deliberations has not yet been 
made. 

As regards the agents’ compensa- 
tion committee of the NALU, it had 
considered the difficulties of bringing 
agents within the advantages of the 
old-age benefit section of the Social 
Security Act without involving them 
in the unemployment provisions, but 
felt that no full report on this could 
yet be made. 

On agency pension plans, the com- 
mittee had made exhaustive studies of 
the plans now in use by 27 companies 
and those studies are now available 
for the use of other companies which 
may be considering the adoption of 
such plans. 

As to the agency compensation it- 
self, the progress of the work along 
this line was given by Chairman Hod- 
ges’ report approximately as follows: 
The committee first proposed a re- 








arrangement of the commission scale 
during the first ten years of the poli- 
cy’s life (40% first year, 15% second 
year, 10% third year and 5% from 
the fourth through the tenth years) 
plus a 2% “service commission” for 
qualified agents through the life of 
the policy. 


Three Objections 


Three objections arose to this: the 
new man coming into the business 
could not afford to have his original 
commission lowered since immediate 
income was imperative, the experi- 
enced man might find his income dis- 
located somewhat for two or three 
years in transferring from one com- 
pensation plan to another, and the 
idea that only certain classes of agents 
would be given the “unlimited 2s” did 
not meet with general approval. 

To solve these three objections, the 
committee devised the “bridge-over” 
plan, which has three steps: A—One 
year at 50%, 15% and 10%, all vested, 
with nothing thereafter; B—One year 
at 459%, 15% and 10%, vested, fol- 
lowed by seven 2%s, vested only in 
case of death, and continuous non- 
vested 2%s thereafter; C—a perma- 
nent plan of 40%, 15% and 10% 
vested, followed by seven 4%s vested 








































only in case of death, and continuous 
non-vested 2%s thereafter. 

The veteran agent, now operating 
on the 50% and nine 5%s, vested, 
might go from A to B and to C asa 
bridge-over, or might go from B to C, 
or any combination applicable to him- 
self. For agents using the C plan, 
there would be no qualification neces. 
sary. The new man would create im- 
mediate capital by starting with the 
A plan, then transferring to B and 
later to C as he became established 
in the business. The committee did 
not intend, however, that the bridge. 
over plan would be its only solution 
for the new agent, and is at this time 
continuing its examination of that 
problem. 


Busy Bond Buyers 


Members of the home office staff 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America have responded with a 
will to the opportunity to buy United 
States Defense Savings Bonds. In 
exactly one month from the date on 
which the plan was submitted to these 
employees, 9,632 of them, or 81.5 per 
cent of the entire staff, had signified 
their intention to purchase the bonds 
by the payroll-deduction method. 
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90th Anniversary Year 


1851 — 1941 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Planning Beyond 
The Emergency 


Warning that “we can be sure thut 
from time to time insurance will be 
assailed in one or another of its forms 
by demagogues who know not what 
they say,” H. B. Wickes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Security Mutual Life, 
called for “unity and cooperation from 
within for the betterment of our busi- 
ness,” in an address before the 27th 
annual convention of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York, 
at Rochester. Mr. Wickes, who substi- 
tuted for Frederick D. Russell, presi- 
dent of the Security Mutual, and a 
director of the Federation, said in 
part: 

“Today the world is in frightful 
chaos. We are greatly 
about the preservation of the way of 
life as we know it in America. The 
thing of paramount importance is to 


concerned 


insure our freedom as a people; insure 
those liberties of the human spirit that 
must be preserved here if the world 
is ever again to be a scene of progress 
toward a higher level of civilization. 

“When Hitlerism and Facism are 
defeated, as they surely will be, we 
must do more than have dreams of the 
kind of a world we should like to live 
in. We must realize that the United 
States is a power of so great a magni- 
tude that it cannot remove itself from 
the world without evil consequences to 
itself and the rest of the world. 

“So, in planning our defense pro- 
gram, we must also plan beyond to- 
day, beyond the confusion, the terror, 
the heartaches and the turmoil of the 
present. We must also plan for the 
role which the United States perforce 
must play in the days that lie ahead 
of us. That task we cannot ignore, 
however great and pressing the im- 
mediate problem of rearming ourselves 


may be.” 
7 a 


Collier’s Official 
On L.A.O. Program 


Arthur H. Motley, vice-president, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
of New York City, will be one of the 
two speakers from outside the life in- 
surance business at the coming annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and Association of 
Life Agency Officers. The meeting 
will be held at the Royal York Hotel 
im Toronto for Nov. 3, 4, and 5. 

Mr. Motley, better known as Red 
Motley, is a forceful, dynamic person- 
ality who is in great demand as a 
speaker before sales executive groups. 
He will be the closing speaker on the 
Agency Officers program, appearing 
Wednesday noon, Nov. 5. 








NALU Defense Resolution 


Calling on all life insurance men to aid the country's defense program, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters adopted a resolution along those lines at Cincinnati 
last week. The pertinent portions of the resolution are as follows: 

"We recognize the need for national unity in the present world crisis and of hearty 
support of our government in its efforts to keep war from our shores by aid to those 
people who are fighting the batttle of democracy against aggressors who seek to de- 
stroy freedom and enslave free people both at home and cbroad. 

“As it is the patriotic duty of everyone to save and invest for our national defense, 
it becomes necessary also for the federal government to curtail to the limit all unneces- 
sary non-defense spending so that the burden of taxation may not be unduly increased 
and that investments in national defense bonds may be encouraged. We endorse the 
recommendations made by the Secretary of the Treasury to this effect. 

"We call upon our more than 33,000 members not only to purchase defense stamps 
and savings bonds, but also to urge their purchase by all citizens of the United States. 
Such action upon our part, both by work and by deed, will help to promote greater 
national unity and more effective national defense.” 








Policy Ownership 
Checks Inflation 

American workers, whether engaged 
in defense work or not, can each make 
a major contribution to the national 
defense program by controlling their 
spending in the coming months of ex- 
panding income, Holgar J. Johnson, of 
New York, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, said in an address 
to the Cincinnati Rotary Club. 

“One of the great threats to the 
defense program,” Mr. Johnson said, 
“is the spiraling of prices and the 
growing hazard of inflation as cited 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
And one of the most important means 
of checking this is the control of 
spending by the individual. During 
1941 the average American family 
will have nearly $400 more income 
than in 1940 and during 1942, this 
figure will probably jump to $600. “If 
the billions of dollars represented by 
these increases in family income are 
poured into reckless spending, it will 
be difficult for the government to 
adapt control sufficiently 
effective to check inflation.” 

Mr. Johnson said that life insur- 
ance, one of the important channels of 
thrift, is making an important contri- 
bution to the defense program. “This 


measures 








Stars’ Elections 


Elections during the meeting of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of the 
NALU brought the following results: 
R. P. Burroughs, agent at Manchester, 
N. H., for the National Life of Ver- 
mont, chairman: Ron Stever, general 
agent in Pasadena, Calif., for the 
Equitable Society of New York, vice- 
chairman: and A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd, 
Philadelphia representative of the 
Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee, 
new member of the executive com- 
mittee. 








contribution is threefold,” he said. 
“First, the very existence of life in- 
surance to the extent of nealy $4,000 
per family, aids national morale, 
through the increased family security 
it provides. Morale, as all history has 
shown, is one of the vital factors in 
defense and morale is strong in 
America, despite propaganda to the 
contrary, partly because our people 
enjoy the greatest degree of family 
security of any people in the world. 

“Then, too, life insurance represents 
one of the important means of check- 
ing the price spiral. As with all the 
channels of thrift and saving, the 
more money that goes into life insur- 
ance, the less is available for spend- 
thrift circulation. Finally, life insur- 
ance is making an intangible but im- 
portant contribution in preparing a 
cushion for whatever post-war condi- 
tions we may encounter.” 


More Social Security 
Candidates in Cities 

Old people, proportionately, are in- 
creasing more rapidly in large Ameri- 
can cities than in the country as a 
whole, according to the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. In the 37 cities, having 
250,000 or more inhabitants, there is 
a marked preponderance of old women 
over old men. That this excess has 
increased in the past decade is shown 
by the fact that in 1930, in the age 
group 65 and over, there were 118 
women to 100 men, while in 1940 the 
ratio was 124 to 100. 

Pointing out that in the large cities 
the number of persons 65 years or 
over increased 47 per cent between 
1930 and 1940, the statisticians ex- 
plain that during those years the in- 
crease for the same age group of the 
general population was 35 per cent. 

Cities with low percentages of old 
persons are generally found in the 
Southern States. 
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Investments 


Lincoln National Life Ex- 
ecutive on Interest Rates 


Much sound investment counsel was 
given by A. J. McAndless, president 
of the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to his audience 
at the American College Hour of 
the N.A.L.U. last week. The conclu- 
sions of his address on “The Trend 
of Interest Rates and Their Relation 
to Life Insurance” 

“1. The technical interest basis for 
life insurance reserves will be lowered 
reduction of 


were as follows: 


because of the general 
rates of interest. This re- 
duction in nominal rates of interest 
come about (a) because of the 
copious supply of funds available for 
lending, and (b) because the Govern- 
ment, by its intrusion into the field 
of private enterprise, has taken over 
of the risk-bearing element 
formerly existed in 
rates of interest. Undoubtedly this 
is a permanent change in our econ- 


nominal 


has 


part 


which market 


omy. 

“2. The emergency 
gram is not going to have a substan- 
tial effect upon long-term interest 


rates. 


financing pro- 


“3. We can regain or recoup some 
of the risk-bearing element, which 
has been lost to us because of the 
intrusion of the Government into the 
field of private finance, if we 
permitted by law to invest a limited 
percentage of our funds in the shares 


are 


of established and successful indus- 
trial enterprises.” 
Looking Decades Ahead 
Back of these conclusions was a 


discussion of interest fundamentals 
and of certain charts which President 
McAndless presented to his audience. 
He called attention to the heavy re- 
sponsibility resting upon insurance 
companies to forecast interest rates 
for several decades ahead, whereas 
price experts in other fields need look 
ahead only a year or two. Invest- 
ment in the life insurance business 
is a long-term affair. Much of the 
discussion bore on the double consti- 
tution of interest rates, comprising 
“the pure or riskless rate of interest” 
and the “risk premium to cover the 
hazard that the borrower is untrust- 
worthy.” 

Analyzing the demand and supply 
factors, President McAndless re- 
marked that since the country’s pop- 
ulation is becoming stationary, “the 
demand for capital created by increase 
in population will be curtailed.” Fur- 
ther, “because of a lower true wage 
the lower-income group will not be 
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Convention! 


able to buy additional durable goods 
which create a demand for long-term 
borrowing.” 

The supply side of the interest pic- 


ture called for less discussion, and 
what attention it got was directed 
more to the effect of interest rate 


changes on capital supply rather than 
vice versa. 

The speaker looked forward “to a 
considerable number of participating 
companies changing over to a 2% to 
234 per cent reserve basis, and to the 
non-participating largely 
going on a 3 pe! Some 
suggest computing premiums with a 
zero interest “and it may sur- 
prise you to know that if they were 
so computed they would not be much 
higher than the present high premium 
participating companies’ rates.” 

With corporations “being financed 
through an increase in Federal debt,” 


companies 
cent 


basis.” 


rate 








N.A.L.U. REPORTS 


AMPLES of the rich material 

offered to audiences last week 
at the fifty-second annual conven- 
tion of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are given in the digests pre- 
sented on these two pages. 








“the home mortgage field probably is 
the only thing that has stimulated a 
demand for long-term funds so far as 
life insurance investment is 
cerned.” “This tendency for Federal 
credit or central government credit 
to make itself felt in fields formerly 
dominated by private credit is not 
a new event; it is probably the one 
revolutionary feature of investment in 
our times.” He concludes also that 
“in a modern, controlled economy, in- 
cluding rationing or elimination from 
the market of many types of goods, 
huge war borrowing does not neces- 
sarily raise interest rates.” 


con- 


Inflation 


Economist Analyzes Ef- 
fects, Outlines Guards 


Inflation in the United States can 
be prevented, stated Marcus Nadler, 
professor of finance at New York 
University and consultant economist 


for the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, in addressing 
the NALU American College Hour. [y 
a notably clear discussion of a much 
worked over topic—‘The Chances of 
Inflation and the Effect It Might Have 
on Life Insurance” —he presented 
first the factors working for inflation 
and then those which opposed it, be- 
sides discussing the effects. 

“The danger at present,” said Pro. 
Nadler, confusing a 
moderate increase in commodity prices 
with inflation. 
the people in the United States have 
to exceedingly low 


fessor “lies in 


During the last decade 
been accustomed 
commodity prices, a price level which 
could not last indefinitely without ad- 
verse effects on the 
economy of the country. 
spects the recent increase in commodé- 


entire national 


In some re- 


ity prices was justified and may be 


considered, generally speaking, as 


wholesome in character.” 

Inflation is defined by Professo 
Nadler as “a general and sharp ris 
in the level of commodity prices with- 
in a relatively short period of time.” 
Chief the favoring 
inflation, he is “the increase il 
the production of 
companied by a sharp increase in th 


amongst forces 
said, 
war materials ac- 
national income and purchasing power 
of the people. The prime force 
of inflation, therefore, arises out of 
the fact that, while on the one hand 
the demand for 
creasing, the supply available for con- 


commodities is iD 


sumption is bound to decrease. 

“The other 
ing for inflation centers in the larg 
deficit of the government, financed 1 
part by the sale of treasury obliga 
tions to the banks; the large volume 
of bank deposits, the huge amount @ 
excess and the tre 
mendous volume of deposits.” 

Still another danger is “the selfish 
attitude which a number of peopl 
and particularly certall 
groups have adopted toward the emer 
gency.” Most guilty here, he says 
are certain labor and farm leadefs 

On the other hand, the chief force 
working against inflation include: (I) 
Taxes—“the most deflationary fort 
in the country”—but “not as yet suf- 
ficient.” (2) Control over Instalmet! 
Selling; power for which is alreatt 
given to the Federal Reserve Boart 
(3) Price Control, which should 
clude stabilization of wages. (4) ® 
creasing national savings. 

Professor Nadler analyzed the ef 
fects of inflation upon life insurat 


group of forces work 


reserve balances 


leaders of 
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thoroughly than is generally 
done. Besides the direct effect upon 
policyholders and beneficiaries of re- 
ducing the value of the money they 
receive in the future, life insurance 
companies would be threatened. Since 
inflation favors the debtor at the ex- 
pense of the creditor, it would influ- 
ence many to hedge against it. “Many 
borrow 


more 


individuals, therefore, might 
from insurance companies the cash 
surrender value of their policies in 
order to buy commodities or equities 
which they consider as hedges against 
inflation.” 

“The sale of life insurance may de- 
crease substantially. Even those 
who buy life insurance under these 
circumstances would stress the im- 
neglect 
causing 
“Many 
their life 


portance of protection and 
the element of 


a shift to term 


saving,” 
insurance. 
cancel 


people might even 


insurance policies and ask for the 
cash surrender values.” 


Advertising 


Women Learn Ten Rules 
for Letter-Writing 


The Ten Commandments of the 
Efficient Letter-Writer (the phrase is 
ours) were given to an audience of 
women by Nelson A. White, advertis- 
ing manager of the Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, addressing the 
Women Underwriters’ Session at Cin- 
cinnati. He started off, in order to 
clear the field for his subject, by nam- 
ing four why direct mail 
might fail to do a good job in the life 
insurance business, those reasons be- 


reasons 


ing: The prospect list may be a dud; 
the agent may be a dud, the follow-up 
may be a dud, and the letter itself 
may be a dud. 

Mention of the letter itself was, 
so to speak, where Mr. White came 
into the picture. But before giving 
his ten rules for letter writing, he 
discussed briefly the @ rious kinds of 
letters. Reply letters, or contact let- 
ters, are most likely to bring in re- 
plies if sent out from the home office, 
he said. But such letters are only 
part of the direct-mail job. “For in- 
stance, the pre-approach letter, in 
which you build up to an interview 
and make a one-sided appointment to 
call on your prospect, will probably 
lead to more business in the long run 
than a reply letter will, for if you 








mwpigest..... 


send out a hundred reply letters, you 
may get only ten or twenty contacts, 
but on a pre-approach letter you are 
likely to see almost everyone on your 
list. 

“Then there is the post-appoach let- 
ter—the letter written after the inter- 
view in summarize the 
points of your sales talk and hammer 


which you 


home the reasons why the prospect 
should consider added life insurance. 
We all make the mistake of thinking 


that our spoken words get 100 per 





Nelson A. White 


cent attention. Most people 
remember what they see more clearly 
than what they hear... 

“Then there is the series type of 
mailing, such as a monthly blotter 
service or a series of letters spread 
out over a period of time. The objec- 
tive of the series is merely to keep 
the name of the agent and the theme 
of his message continually before the 
prospect. 

“ . . In most cases where a reply 
is not desired, a personal letter from 
you to your prospect is much more 
effective than a formal letter devised 
by an advertising department or an 
advertising agency.” 

Now for Mr. White’s ten rules, with 
some of his comments thereon: 

1. Always stick to your objective. 
“First determine what you want your 
letter to accomplish—then set out to 
accomplish, that and only-that. 
DoWtetry to get the last “dunce of 
value out of your postage stamp by 
telling the prospect that you also sell 









annuities, casualty insurance, fire in- 
surance, notary service and building 
lots. 

2. Get off to a flying start. “Your 
first sentence is your most important 
sentence because it is the sentence 
which determines whether the pros- 


pect will read the letter or throw 
it into the wastepaper basket.” 

3. Talk from the other fellow’s 
point of view. “Your letter should 
aim to gratify his vanity, stimulate 
his emotion, and guard his interests. 
It should be couched in his language, 
not yours.” 

4. Make your letter apply to every- 
one to whom you send it. “For in- 
stance, don’t send to a woman a 
letter referring to ‘your wife and 
family.’ Check every name on the 
list against the message in the letter.” 

5. Tell as much of the story as your 
need to tell to get your message across, 
and no more. “The slogan ‘Be Brief’ 
can be overworked. Test after test 
shows that the length of 
nothing whatever to do with attract- 
ing or repelling readers. It isn’t how 
much you say, but how you say it 
that counts. On the other hand 

if you are going to write a pre- 
approach letter, sometimes it is better 
to leave a few surprises for your own 


copy has 


interview.” 

6. Don’t hesitate te use curiosity. 
“Everybody feels it, and a brief letter 
arousing it may be quite effective in 
drawing replies.” 

7. Above all else, be clear. “Don’t 
be too involved, and particularly don’t 
shoot too many figures at the prospect 
too fast. . . . We work in a technical 
business. We talk about dividends 
that are not dividends, premiums 
which are not premiums, options 
which are not options, claims which 
are not claims, at least in the sense 
that the public usually uses those 
words.” 

8. Be believable. “We can defeat 
our own purpose by claiming more 
than the reader will believe even 
though we claim only the truth. 
And the ‘99 and 44/100 per cent pure’ 
slogan of Ivory Soap was mentioned 
as an instance ‘where understatement 
accomplished more than overstatement 
possibly could.’ ” 

9. Paint word pictures. “The mind 
thinks in terms of mental images, 
and if you can create a mental image 
you have got your prospect largely 
on your side.” 

10. Appeal to the fundamental 
emotions. “We humans don’t usual- 


ly buy or act because of logic or rea- 
soning. We like to think we do, but 
actually we buy because of emotion 
of some sort, and then we use logic 
and reasoning to back up our emo- 
tional conclusions.” 
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ere their exchange of sales ideas 
among themselves to the presenta- 
tion of their selling skits before the 
main convention of the NALU, the 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table moved at high mental speed 
during the Cincinnati convention last 
week. Retiring-Chairman H. Kennedy 
Nickell, Chicago agent for the Con- 
necticut General of Hartford, kept 
things going all along the line and 
produced an array of speaking talent 
which clearly proved why those pres- 
ent had earned their right to mem- 
bership in the star life insurance pro- 
duction group of the nation. 

Incidentally, Mr. Nickell brought up 
some interesting statistics before the 
membership (171) of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table which interested 
everyone from Paul Clark (first chair- 
man of the Round Table at Memphis 
in 1927 and now vice-president of the 
John Hancock Mutual at Boston) to 
the youngest member, Ralph G. 
Lawrence (aged 26) who represents 
the Texas Prudential of Galveston at 
Oklahoma City. In the 15 years of the 
Round Table’s existence, there have 
been 455 members of whom 174 were 
members for one year; 63 for two 
years; 14 for three years; and 4 for 
four years. In addition, 12 members 
left the group voluntarily, 14 died and 
2 dropped out by action of the com- 
mittee. 


For the Small Buyer 

The theory that the buyer of small 
amounts of life insurance and the mil- 
lion dollar producer can get together 
for mutual advantage was advanced 
before the Round Table by Robert H. 
S. Brilliande, representative at Hono- 
lulu for the Occidental Life of Los 
Angeles. He gave a brilliant summary 
of his radio, advertising and other 
methods for reaching the man who 
buys up to $3,000 of life insurance 
and insisted that this market is too 
often neglected by the Round Table 
members. 

Harold S. Parsons, of the Travelers 
of Hartford at Los Angeles, told the 
Round Table that he at one time was 
strictly a multiple-line insurance pro- 
ducer but that he has now given up 
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selling general insurance (with the 
exception of accident and health) be- 
cause he found that concentration on 
life insurance brought better results 
in his case. He admitted, however, 
that 29 per cent of his income still 
comes from lines other than life in- 
surance. 

The idea that permitting the pros- 
pect to develop his own concepts will 
lead to sales was brought out by Paul 
W. Cook, Chicago general agent fo 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. 
Let the agent understand that the 
prospect has his own outlook, and let 
him lead the prospect to following 
that outlook in terms of life insur- 
ance, said Mr. Cook, and the final 
close of the sale will be easier. 

Careful Preparation 

More careful preparation and more 
careful analysis of the need and the 
policy will often enable the agent to 
“trade up” his business and add an- 
other cipher to the $5000 contract. 
That was the contention of Henry W. 
Hays, who has the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life of Springfield at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He made his point that 
large cases come from limited sources 
which are well: informed. Those 


sources are found in corporations 





R. P. BURROUGHS 
New Chairman 


Million Dollar Round Table 


Galaxy of Stars Shone Brightly 
At Intimate Meeting and 
At NALU Main Sessions 


with insurance on key men or for 
stock purchase plans; in partnerships 
or individual businesses; among rich 
individuals, both men and women; 
among people with large earning 
power but no capital; in inheritance 
tax cases; and in “The unusual case 
for the unusual reason.” 

The Round Table members also heard 
Theodore Widing, of the Provident 
Mutual at Philadelphia, in a sus- 
tained exposition of the need for 
cooperation between the insurance 
man and the trust company repre- 
sentative. A working and effective 
partnership exists between those two, 
said Mr. Widing, when the trust man 
understands when optional modes of 
settlement should be used and when 
the insurance man realizes when life 
insurance proceeds should be trusteed. 
Because the trust company requires 
a fee and the life insurance plan ap- 
parently is free is no reason which 
should enter the picture. The real 
test is whether or not the client’s 
needs have been adequately met. Mr. 
Widing asserted that the goal of 
estate work should be “To have the 
trust man, the insurance man and the 
lawyer act as an executive committee; 
each contributing to the client’s prob- 
lem the knowledge he has of his own 
particular field as applied to the one 
particular case in order that the cli- 
ent’s best interests may be served.” 


First Insurance Trust 

The speaker said the first insur- 
ance trust in this country was written 
in 1869 by the Girard Life Insurance, 
Annuity & Trust Company of Phila 
delphia, and that the second was writ- 
ten by the Provident Life & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia in 1877. 

At the conclysion of the regular 
array of speakérs before the Million 
Dollar Round Table, the members had 
a question-and-answer open forum at 
which Denis Maduro, counsel for the 
New York City Life Underwriters, 
was the target of inquiries from every 
side. Most of these were in relation 
to large cases and the legal difficulties 
that might be encountered in handling 
them. 

The Sunday before their own meet 
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ing, the “Million Dollar Babies” held 
a get-together at French Lick 
Springs, Indiana, which was entirely 
recreational and after which they 
were entertained at dinner by the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne. 
Upon their arrival in Cincinnati, they 
were dined by the Union Central Life 
at a brilliant function during which 
that company’s president, W. H. Cox, 
welcomed them to the convention city. 

What has become known as the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Hour took 
place last Thursday morning before 
the main body of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. That 
not only gave the NALU delegates 
the opportunity to meet the new 
chairman of the Round Table, R. P. 
Burroughs, but enabled them to hear 
eight of the stellar producers of life 
insurance in the United States “strut 
their stuff.” 

The idea presentations made by the 
selected eight were not in the form of 
mere individual talks, but were car- 
ried out by the principal and a chosen 
“stooge” in a frank and conversa- 
tional way intended to simulate a 
genuine talk between salesman and 
prospect. Incidentally, among those 
before the microphones was Mrs. Sis 
Hoffman, of the Union Central Life at 
Cincinnati and the only woman mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. A sample of Mrs. Hoffman’s 
approach to life insurance for tax 
purposes, as she talked to her “Mrs. 
Prospect,” is as follows: “Suppose 
this afternoon your maid brought you 
an engraved calling card upon which 
appeared the name of Henry Morgen- 
thau, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. I presume, of course, 
you would see him, wouldn’t you? 


That Federal Tax 

“Presume you have granted Mr. 
Morgenthau the interview and he said 
to you, ‘Mrs. Prospect, unfortunately 
the U. S. government finds it neces- 
sary to levy rather heavy taxes upon 
the estates of its wealthy citizens, but 
I have come to offer you a special ar- 
rangement for the handling of this 
tax in your particular case. In the 
first place, presuming your tax bill 
will be $100,000, I am in a position to 
offer you a 25 per cent reduction in 
that tax bill.’ That alone would be 
interesting, wouldn’t it, Mrs. Pros- 
pect?” 

L. Mortimer Buckley, Chicago 
agent for the New England Mutual of 
Boston, gave a spirited exposition of 
his methods of convincing the pros- 
pect that he knows his business, as a 
Prelude to sales, and repeated some of 
the “House of Buckley” comments 


which he has made frequently before 








H. KENNEDY NICKELL 


Convention Chairman 


organization and sales meetings in 
many areas. One of his “paragraphs 
to the prospect” is as follows: “You 
see, in my work I talk with hundreds 
of men who tell me what they are try- 
ing to accomplish and the methods 
they are using. Later when one of my 
clients has a problem that relates to 
his insurance program, or the con- 
servation and distribution of his prop- 
erty, or the minimizing of income or 
inheritance taxes, I am able to pass 
along constructive ideas which have 





been found successful. Thus, good 
ideas gathered from many sources 
give him a more effective means of 
solving his problem.” . 

As an explanation of one method 
used by him to “open the ball” with 
his prospect, Roderick Pirnie, at 
Providence, R. I., for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual of Springfield, says: “I 
represent the Roderick Pirnie Estate 
Service which is an _ organization 
founded on the premise that we Amer- 
icans are pretty good at creating 
things but not so good at conserving 
them. Of course, when we started we 
didn’t have the last seven or eight 
years to prove our point, but even 
then I think you will agree with me 
that our premise was well taken. Now 
our purpose is to work out with a man 
a picture of his situation exactly as it 
is today and then try by a careful ar- 
rangement of his entire picture to 
make certain that that which he has 
spent a lifetime in creating may be 
passed on to his family.” 

Other sales presentations during 
the Million Dollar Hour before the 
main convention sessions of the 
NALU were made by Oscar E. Carlin, 
John Hancock Mutual at Columbus; 
Thomas D. Harvey, Mutual Life of 
New York at Chicago; Louis Behr, 
Equitable of New York at Chicago; 
I. Austin Kelly, 3rd., Union Central 
Life at White Plains, N. Y.; and Wil- 
liam T. Earls, Connecticut Mutual 
Life at Cincinnati. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF C.L.U. OFFICIALS 





New officers of American Society of C.L.U. take over at annual meet- 


ing luncheon in the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. 


Left to right, seated, Dr. 


S. S. Huebner, Philadelphia, president of the American College of Life 
Underwriters; Benjamin Alk, Penn Mutual, New York, retiring president; 
standing, Dr. David McCahan, Philadelphia, Dean of the American Col- 
lege reelected secretary; Edward A. Krueger, State Life, Indianapolis, re- 
elected treasurer, and John D. Moynahan, Metropolitan, Berwyn, Ill., the 


new president. 


George E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, a 


former president of the N.A.L.U. and the new vice-president, is not in 


the photo. 
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Some Million 
Dollar Approaches 


One of the highlights of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Club session 
was the presentation of a series of 
“Million Dollar Approaches.” Two of 
these examples of how the all-stars 












































get their interviews under way are 
given on these pages. In approach 


number one, Austin Kelly, III, Union 
Central Life, White Plains, N. Y., 
acted as the agent and D. H. Ward, 
company, New York as the 
prospect. In approach number two 
L. Mortimer Buckley, New England 
Mutual, is the agent and Russell C. 
Whitney, Connecticut Mutual, Chi 
cago, the 


Same 


prospect. 


APPROACH NUMBER ONE 
Prospect desk 
secretary enters and hands him letter. 


Seene: seated at 


PROSPECT: (Reads aloud, from 
letter in hand)—‘“‘Dear Bill: This 
will introduce I. Austin Kelly, III, 


who has been of help to me. Please 
do me the favor of listening to what 
he has to say.” 

To secretary: Show this fellow in. 
l haven't the 
lf he stays 
that he gets out, but I guess I'll have 
to do this 
what he has to say. 


faintest idea of what 


he wants. too long, see 


favor for Jim, and heai 


Secretary exits, Mr. Kelly enters 
immediately- 
MR. KELLY: Thank you _ very 


much, Mr. Prospect, for seeing me for 
a few moments. I will tell Mr. Turner, 
and I know he will be pleased to 
learn that I have spoken to you. | 
want to tell you, very quickly, the 
type of work I am doing, and then, 
if you find that it is of interest to 
you, we can make another appoint- 
ment, and go into detail. My work is 
estate planning. 





sions. 


orf own 


Agents, Compa 
LIFETIME INCREASING 
An Unusually Attractive 5-Point Plan 
1. Liberal! first year plus bonus second year commis- 


. Lifetime service commissions. 

Extra compensation for preferred business. 

. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 

. 4-Phase Educational Program pointing to C.L.U. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


-Prospecting 


The Home of 


Preparedness 
ALL FRONTS 


Comp._eETE PROTECTION 


Life Insurance 
plus 
Non-Can Disability 
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to age 65 oO 
written in a single plan 
PROVIDENT 
Life and Accident 
- n 
Insurance Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
PROSPECT: Oh, yes that’s just 


wrinkle to seli some life im 
surance. We had 
here the other day, 
card which said estate planning, and 


all he was was a life insurance sales 


another 
another man in 


with a calling 


man, 

MR. KELLY: No, Mr. Johnson, my 
work goes a great deal further than 
that, and if you will just let me tell 


you very quickly just what I am 
doing, you can see for yourself. 
My work is divided into three 


phases: first, I figure out, if anything 
what the Federal 
executor’s 


happens to 
estate, state 
fees, attorney’s fees, and all the pro- 
bate costs will be. Then, I suggest 
methods whereby these can be legiti- 
mately reduced. Next, I examine your 


\ ou, 
inheritance, 











re With All Others Our 
INCOME PLAN 
















REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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estate to see if there are _ liquid 
funds to pay these transfer costs, so 
that there will not be forced liquida- 
tion on the part of your executor. The 
second part consists of making recom. 
mendations, in case anything should 
happen to you, as to how this busi- 
ness can be best carried on to benefit 
your family; and the third part is to 
make an analysis of your life insur. 
ance estate. Too, I review your Will, 
to see that it ties in with your so- 
called “Three Estates.” 

I have with me here a sample re- 
port, showing exactly how I handle 
this situation. You can see from this 
report, that 
costs (examination of report, at this 


these are his transfe: 
point), these are suggestions for re- 
ducing them, and these are the prob- 
lems to be faced by the executor, i1 
meeting them. On this page, you will 
see suggestions for carrying on this 
business, and at the end, the report 
on his Will. 

PROSPECT: Yes, but you haven't 
said anything about life insurance ii 
this report. 

MR. KELLY: That’s in a separate 
report. We make a complete analysis 
of your policies. 

PROSPECT: Oh, I 
I’ve got one of 


know an 
those books 
here, with my name all engraved in 


I don’t think I'll need that. 


audit. 


gold. 


MR. KELLY: You will notice here, 
Mr. Prospect, that this work sheet 
is not like a regular audit work sheet 
(demonstration of work sheet), but 
the heart of this whole page is the 
section where it shows the “six valu- 
not only report on 
the other interesting facts of youl 
policies, but I find out whether you 
have all the clauses to which you are 
entitled. 


PROSPECT: Now, just a minute 
Where do you come off at? 


MR. KELLY: I work on one of 
four bases. The first is that I get 
six cents of every dollar I save you, 
either in inheritance or income taxes, 
and give you back ninety-four cents 
of that dollar. Or, secondly, if life i» 
surance is purchased through the 
recommendation of our report, I am 
paid by the life insurance compaty, 
which, in a sense, doesn’t cost you 
anything. Thirdly, if a preliminary 
report is made, and more work 1s 
necessary, I will charge you on the 
basis of $10 an hour, in giving you® 


able clauses.” I 
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set figure. Or, fourthly, in your posi- 
tion, I will do this work for nothing. 
Now. anyone coming in here, saying 
he will do something for nothing, 
makes you feel that it will probably 
cost you a great deal more than if 
you had paid him in the beginning, 
but where I come off at, here, is that, 
if you are satisfied when I have fin- 
ished—because up to now all I’ve done 
is a lot of talking; talk is cheap 
and anyone can do it—but if you are 
satisfied with my work, you will give 
me, say, 15 letters of recommendation, 
and if you will be as conscientious in 
this as I have tried to be in this re- 
port, it will be much more profitable 
for me to work on this basis than on 
any fee basis. Eight years of expe- 
ience has taught me this. 


PROSPECT: That's all very in- 
teresting, but I’d like you to see my 


attorney and go over if with him. 


MR. KELLY: I'd be very glad to 
see your attorney. As a matter of 
fact, I insist that he approves of any 
of the steps that I suggest in this 
eport, before you actually take them. 
At this time, I have nothing concrete 
to present to your attorney. Let me 
tell you in detail just exactly what 
steps I take in working out this plan. 

First, I make a complete analysis 
of your life insurance policies. Then, 
when these are completed, you com- 
plete a questionnaire, and from that 
I make my report. When this is com- 
plete, I notify you, and I'd like to 
have your attorney and accountant at 
the office at that time, as I have 
learned from experience that this the 
proper time to have them present, for 
up to that moment, I have simply 
done the work, and you have made no 
special steps. 


PROSPECT: That's all 
about the attorney and accountant, 
but about this life 
got a@ very good friend in the business 
—in fact, I play golf with him, once 
a week. 


right, 


. ’ 
insurance —f ve 


MR. KELLY: Mr. Prospect, have 
you your policies here? If you have, 
allow me to take them for a few 
days. I’ll see if they contain these 
valuable clauses, and bring back a 
report to you, on them. If they are 
Im, and the beneficiary agreements 
are approved, your man has done a 
véfy good service, and I'll be the first 
to tell you so, However, if he hasn’t, 
and I put them on—should he dis- 


ghand Selling - 


cover it, I simply want you to tell 
him this: “Austin Kelly tells me that 
you have had five years (I see your 
last policy was written five years 
ago) to incorporate these clauses in 
my policies. He isn’t getting paid for 
putting these in—your 
covered them and his work is gratis.” 
If any complaint is to be made, I am 
the one to do the complaining, rather 
than you. 

I think the first thing to do is to 
because if 


commission 


work on these policies, 
you do decide to incorporate these 
clauses, and then decide to go no 
further, it doesn’t alter your estate in 
any way. While I do that, you will 
get to know me Before I 
leave, I’d like to give you a list of 
those people with whom I have 
worked, the banks, attorneys and ac- 


countants, and you have the privilege 


better. 


of telephoning any of them. 


What are these 


PROSPECT : 


clauses? 


come in the 


MR. KELLY: They 
report. I will simply say this—they 
do not cost you anything; you do not 
sacrifice any privilege which you now 
have in your present policies; if you 
don’t like them, or Austin Kelly, 
afterward, you can always change 
them, and last, but not least, you are 
paying for them anyhow, so you 
might as well have them on. 

Thank you very much for your time, 
and in our next interview, say, on 
Tuesday, I’d like about twenty min- 
utes. At that time, I will have a 
complete report on your policies. This 
work will be completed before the 
report on your estate is begun, and 
will give you ample time to check 





my references and decide whether 
you wish to progress any further 
with this work, or not. 


APPROACH NUMBER TWO 

BUCKLEY: Good morning, Mr. 
Prospect. You no doubt will recall 
receiving a folder from me in the 
mail yesterday. It told you briefly 
who I am and what I do. I’d like to 
explain a little more fully the kind of 
work I do and how it might benefit 
you. 


PROSPECT : I received your folder 
and found it quite unique and dif- 
ferent, but I’m really not interested 


in any more life insurance. 


BUCKLEY: Mr. Prospect, I’m 
pleased that you like my folder “The 
House of Buckley,” but really I’m not 
going to try very hard to interest you 
because, frankly, the factors that de- 
termine your interest are something 
over which I have no control. My 
work covers the field of what is some- 
times called “estate planning.” It is 
related to the life insurance business, 
although I’d like to emphasize that 
I am not here as an insurance sales- 
man representing an insurance com- 
pany. I am here because I have an 
idea or two which may be of great 
value to you. I am sure, if you were 
convinced that I had an idea you 
could use to great profit, you would 
want me to tell you about it, wouldn’t 
you? 

PROSPECT: Well yes, I guess so, 
but I have a man who is looking after 


my insurance. 


BUCKLEY: I act as consultant to 
a group of business and professional 
men who are successful, or on their 
way to success, who look to me as a 
source of workable ideas they can 
use in laying out their financial plans 
for the future and in choosing the 


(Concluded on next page) 
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effective means of attaining 
their objectives. 

You see, Mr. Prospect, in my work 
I talk with hundreds of men who 
tell me what they are trying to ac- 
complish and the methods they are 
using. Later when one of my clients 
has a problem that relates to his in- 
surance program, or the conservation 
and distribution of his property, or 
the minimizing of income or inherit- 
ance taxes, I am able to pass along 
constructive ideas which have been 
found successful. Thus, good ideas 
gathered from many sources give him 
a more effective means of solving his 
problem. I find no one objects to 
being told how he can save money, or 
avoid losses, or get a greater applied 
value from his property. 

There is one question which is pos- 
sibly in your mind at the moment. 
That is: “‘What experience has this 
man had in evaluating ideas and 
what judgment has he shown in ap- 
plying them to specific cases?” An- 
ticipating that question, I have with 
me several letters written by men 


most 


who know of my work. (Hand book 


to Mr. Prospect). 

PROSPECT: You certainly have 
some nice letters here. I see one or 
two of my friends like your work. 
But I feel I have all the insurance 
I need. 

BUCKLEY: Would you agree with 
this, Mr. Prospect? The realization 
of your hopes, your dreams, your 
aspirations, your ambitions for the 
future for yourself and your family 


are dependent primarily upon one 
thing—income. And the continuance 
of income is dependent upon if—a 


lot of ifs ... If you live, if you keep 
your health, if business is good, if you 
don’t lose your money——if, if if. 
Did you ever think of this—that the 
very heart of life is if? My job is to 
pass along ideas that other men have 
used successfully to take the if out of 
life, to crystallize the vague, nebulous 
hopes for the future into objectives 
to be attained—to formulate plans 
which will guarantee that these am- 
bitions will be realized, and to revise 
and adjust these plans as changing 
conditions require; e. g., any insur- 
ance program made prior to January 
10 of this year should be reviewed 
in light of T.D. 5032. 





surplus. 





Gince 1847... 


EicHtH Oupest Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
America, the Canada Life has always valued strength and 
permanent success above mere growth in size. Despite this, 
however, it ranks among the largest companies on the con- 
tinent. Its policyholders have well over $800,000,000 of 
insurance with the company; and the accumulated savings 
they have intrusted to it amount to almost $280,000,000. 

The Canada Life has come to be noted for its staunch- 
ly conservative policy; for its emphasis on stability and 
security. It is a policy which has placed the company at the 
end of 1940 in the strongest position in its 94-year history, 
with assets built up on a very conservative basis, with lia- 
bilities fully provided for and with a very comfortable 


Cannon Lire 


Alablithed -1§47 
OVER 50 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


in North 
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PROSPECT: Well, suppose you 
drop back to see me in a few months, 
We'll go into it then. 


BUCKLEY: I'll be glad to, but 
isn’t this a fact—every man wants 
the peace of mind that comes with 
having a program that guarantees 
the realization of his ambitions. 
Everyone would like increased spend- 
able income today or increased in- 
come tomorrow for himself or his 
family, but not everyone wants these 
things badly enough to abandon his 
It takes 
courage to look ahead and lay plans 
for the future. A lot of men would 
rather concentrate on enjoying the 
scenery than to learn whether they 
are traveling the road that will get 
them where they want to go. If you 
are to benefit by any of my ideas 
you should have enough confidence in 
me that you’d be willing to treat me 
as you would your doctor, your law- 


present state of complacency. 


yer, or an engineer who was survey- 
ing your plant, to tell me what I'd 
have to know about you, being certain 
that I would never abuse that con- 
fidence. Also, it takes a little time. 
I’d like to have a preliminary discus- 
sion with you for about 15 minutes 
and then later on perhaps an hour 
to go over the report I’ll make to you. 
There are men who spend 
5000 hours a year thinking about 
their business, who plan every busi- 
ness detail for months and years 
ahead, who don’t want to spend 20 
how they can 
increase the effectiveness of their 
present income — the income that 
they’re spending the 5000 hours to 
create. 

PROSPECT : 
going to cost? 

BUCKLEY: I fee, but 
one I know you will be glad to pay. 
If, when we’re through, you have at 
quired the same enthusiasm for the 
type of work I do that other clients 
of mine have, I'll expect you to want 
to do what they have done—make it 
possible for me to meet some of the 
men of your acquaintance who you 
believe would make good clients for 
me. That’s all the fee you pay. Ther, 
there must be this agreement be 
tween you and me. If, as a result of 
our discussion and any analysis ané 
report I make, you should decide that 
the immediate or deferred purchase 
life insurance or annuities would 
guarantee a certain result better than 
any other way, you would make the 
purchase through me as your agetl 
Is that fair? 


PROSPECT : Indeed it is. 


BUCKLEY: Shall we 
fifteen minutes now? 


some 


minutes to consider 


What is this service 


charge a 
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Twin Duties 
Of Underwriters 


Twin duties devolve upon CLU un- 
derwriters, said Dr. Cyril F. James, 
vice-chancellor of McGill University 
at Montreal, who spoke before the 
annual conferment exercises of the 
American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Cincinnati last week. Recogni- 
tion of the need for monetary stability 
is one of -them. Recognition of the 
fundamental aims of life insurance is 
the other. 

Because the “validity of a life in- 
surance policy depends upon a reason- 
able stability in the value of money” 
life insurance men must fight infla- 
tion. Because the “attainment of the 
fundamental aims of life insurance 
demands that the beneficiaries should 
be able to live the kind of life that 
is envisaged when the policy is taken 
out,” life insurance agents must bring 
home the lesson, by teaching thrift, 
that sacrifice is needed to enable the 
United States to meet its current prob- 
lems in such fashion that the future 
will be secure. 

= . 
State Associations 
In Limelight 


That State and 
are in the limelight as the real back- 


local associations 
bone of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters was evidenced by 
the concern expressed over their af- 
fairs, last week in Cincinnati, when 
the committee on State and regional! 
groups met. Eighteen States were 
represented. 

The idea that local units should be- 
long to a State association, where one 
exists, and that their membership dues 
should not be over $1 per year was 
again advanced, but it was decided 
that further study of the problem was 
essential. Under the chairmanship of 
Trustee Earle H. Schaeffer, the so- 
called “State Presidents’ Dinner and 
Conference” became a real meeting of 
views on local, regional and State or- 
ganizations within the NALU. 


7 o 

Morale Building 
Is Keystone 

The building of agency morale as 
the keystone of production 
was the main topic during the meet- 
ing of the General Agents’ and Man- 
agers’ Section of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in Cin- 
cinnati last week. 
ae by William H. 
Jr., 


success 


Andrews, 
the section plunged into a pro- 


gram that examined the entire subject 


of morale throughout a day of ses- 
sions, 


During the gathering of the 





section on the morning of September 
16, Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual of 
Hartford, struck the keynote of the 
agenda when he said that morale is 
the most important factor in organ- 
ization work; that it does not just 
happen, but is developed; and that its 
development is the job of the general 
agent or manager. First principle, 
he said, is building up the agents to 
themselves and to their clientele. Sec- 
ond comes giving the agent close 
supervision and professional aid in 
his work. Third is the idea of devel- 
oping a “success atmosphere.” 

Four seminars were held and were 
headed respectively by Judd Benson, 
Cincinnati manager of the Union Cen- 
tral Life; Manuel Camps, Jr., New 
York general agent for the John Han- 
cock Mutual of Boston; H. Kenneth 
Cassidy, San Francisco general agent 
of Pacific Mutual Life at Los Angeles; 
and William H. Andrews, Jr., general 
agent of Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro. Each seminar leader had 
a panel of agents and company men 
to aid him, as well as a representative 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
sureau. A summary of morale build- 
ing ideas developed during the day 
was given in the afternoon by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of 
the bureau. 

An outstanding company executive 
on the section program was Col. D. 
Hunter, vice - president and 
manager for the Phoenix 
Mutual of Hartford and chairman of 


Gordon 
agency 


the agency practices committee of the 
Life Agency Officers. After discussing 
various aspects of morale building. 
Col. Hunter turned to the effect agen- 
cy proselyting and said, in part: “As 
long as we have proselyting be it of 
a pink variety or of the darker more 
sinister shades, we have a morale 
Proselyting affects the mo- 
rale of our whole industry, from agent 


problem. 


to home office executive. It always 
leaves a scar and injuries to morale 
don’t heal quickly. It is an unneces- 
sary practice. A malignant practice. 
A destroyer of morale.” 
= | 
Regional Conferences 

New England Mutual’s series of six 
fegional Fall Conferences will be 
climaxed when 120 fieldmen of the 
company’s fifteen agencies in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and members of the home office will 
meet at the Hotel Hershey, Hershey, 
Pa., Oct. 3 and 4. 

C. Preston Dawson, C.L.U., general 
agent in New York, will be chairman 
of a panel discussion on prospecting 
which will be a highlight of the meet- 
ing. 
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N. Y. A. & H. Club 
All Out at Outing 


About 120 members and guests of 
the Accident & Health Club of New 
York enjoyed a hearty, hectic and 
hilarious good time last Saturday at 
the club’s ninth annual outing held at 
Karatsonyi’s, Glenwood Landing, L. I. 
Golf, luncheon, soft-ball and dinner, 
with horseshoe pitching and other 
minor entertainments, made up a full 
day, particularly for the general com- 
mittee headed by William F. Casey. 

The golf matches, run off by Arthur 
G. Fitzgerald at the Engineers Golf 
Course, Roslyn Harbor, had as chief 
winners: 18-hole medal play—first, 
Carl Schwindt; second, George Kenn- 
ington; blind hole competition—first, 
A. L. Kitchener; second, O. Carlberg. 
In the afternoon after heated pre- 
liminary 3-inning games, marked by 
much good-natured duroching, the Up- 
town Underwriters (chiefly Metro- 
politan Life) captained by Jim Far- 
rell won, 17-3, from the Producers, 
headed by Francis Curran, who was 
also base-ball chairman and part-time 
umpire. Leslie Winslow was judge, 
timekeeper and scorekeeper. 

At the dinner that evening Robert 
W. Pope presided both as president of 
the club and as prize committee. 
Among the handsome prizes handed 
out were electric clocks to the mem- 
bers of the winning ball team and 
desk cigarette containers to the run- 
ners-up. Dr. Jaffee drew a travelling 
bag as door prize; golf equipment 
went to the winning golfers, and final- 
ly those who had so far won nothing 
competed for fifteen bingo prizes. 


Women Now Buy 
20° of Ordinary 

Nearly one-fifth of all new ordinary 
life insurance policies issued in 1940, 
or more than 900,000 were purchased 
by women, it is estimated by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
based on a study of the records of 25 
life insurance companies. 

Slightly more than half of the 
woman buyers of life insurance are 
business women and nearly one-third 
are housewives. 

It is found that women buyers are 
more frequently under age 30, while 
the greatest number of male buyers 
is over age 30. Women do not make 
as many repeat purchases as men, but 
they hold on to their policies even 
more tenaciously than men. 

Women buy more retirement and 
endowment policies than men. They 
buy a negligible amount of term or 
temporary insurance. 
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; CANADIAN COMMENT i 
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HE first week in September saw 

Canada enter on its third year of 
the war. The institute of life insur. 
ance embarks on this third year in ex. 
ceptionally fine fettle. 

When the war started, we in Canada 
had our quota of pessimists who saw 
dark days ahead for the life com- 
panies. Their cry was that with stiff 
war taxes facing the Dominion, who 
would have any money for insurance 
protection? These so-called analysts 
have been nailed to the ground. 

Admittedly, life insurance in Canada 
has yet to bear the severe brunt of 
war casualties. The companies here 
have been extremely fortunate thus 
far, and aggregate claims which have 
been paid, directly or indirectly as 
a result of the war, have been in- 
significant. 

That does not mean that when the 
test really comes, the companies here 
are not prepared. Statistics will show 
that Canadian life insurance com- 
panies are better fitted in every im- 
aginable way to withstand the calls 
which may be made by war casualties 
than every before. Steadily their po- 
sition is being improved. 

While great credit for this prepared- 
ness must be given those executive 
officers who foresaw developments: 
who, as soon as war was declared 
were ready to bring emergency regu 
lations into effect; who today ar 
thinking of possible developments two 
three, and four years hence and ar 
constantly devising protective mea- 
sures for any eventualities—still the 
policyholders are the ones who ae 
cementing additional strength in the 
foundation of the business as this wal 
groes on. 

The pessimists predicted no money 
for insurance when the war started 
What has happened? Unemployment 
indices are at the most favorable level 
in the history of the Dominion. Wage 
have gone up, with some indication 
too that salaries may be advanced o 
a general scale in the very near ft 
ture. 

Despite government drives for pur 
chases of war savings stamps, Wa 
bonds, mounting taxes, etc., the i 
creased purchasing power of the 
Canadian is sufficient to handle @ 
these, with some to spare. A larg 
portion of that “some to spare” 
going to life insurance. Monthly fit 
ures from the Canadian Life Officers 
Association and the Life Insurant 
Sales Research Bureau testify to that 
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48th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $133,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
aries 


Holds Assets of Over $54,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages | 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 











The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 














The Sharecropper’s Family 


A Carolina farmer, aged 27, back in 1913 bought 
a 20 Payment Life of $1,000, to protect a young 
daughter. After paying premiums for 13 years 
he had to permit the insurance to lapse. In 1940 
the daughter wrote to the company to inquire 
if there were any possibility of payment despite 
the lapse. The father had died in 1936 and the 
mother was in need. There was an extension value 
of $802, and the underwriter traveled 75 miles to 
settle the claim. 

He found the sharecropper’s family without any 
idea of what to do, and he took the widow 18 miles 
to town to look up the clerk of the court and 
have the widow appointed executrix. She signed 
her X, and they went on to secure a bond, and to 
see the doctor and the undertaker about their 
bills. Hours passed explaining to the family, to 
county officials, to the creditors, so as to settle 
the estate. The widow said she’d “rather work 
for the money than stand around that courthouse 
on that hard floor.” 

Writes the daughter, “I have been wanting to 
tell you and your company how much we thank 
you. I am sure glad the bills are to be paid, for 
I feel like that is the last thing I can do for my 
father. If it hadn’t been for you all, I don’t know 
when we could have paid them. You all just don’t 
know how glad we all are.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury. President 
W. J. Sieger, Vice-President 


and Sup’t. of Agencies 


\ few territories open to alert. ambitious 


men who can meet our strict requirements. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 
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COMPANIES 


The Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, reports more 
new business this August than in any August in the seven- 
ty-five years history of the company. Life insurance and 
annuities paid for were over seven million dollars. 

Emry C. Green, president of the Pilot Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., has announced that during the first eight 
months of this year the company has made the largest 
gain in insurance in force for a comparable period in the 
history of the company. The increase for this year through 
August is $8,593,598, or 87 per cent more than the gain 
for the same period last year. 

The Union Central Life of Cincinnati entertained more 
than three hundred agents, home office officials, and guests 
at a dinner at the Netherland Plaza in Cincinnati, on Sep- 
tember 17, during the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

The Columbian National Life of Boston has appointed 
Hugh Lindsay general agent at Brockton, Mass., succeed- 
ing Leonard N. Swift, who is retiring after twenty-seven 
years service but who will continue as an associate gen- 
eral agent. 

The Northwest Round Table of the Business Men’s 
Assurance of Kansas City took place September 12-13 
at Gearhart, Ore. 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles has organized 
a special Los Angeles district office division of its Mort- 
gage loan department, under the supervision of John D. 
Engle. R. K. Ansley has been appointed supervisor of the 
Hollerith Section at the home office. 

Fifty-eight field representatives of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa attended the annual convention in Cincinnati of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles has appointed 
F. A. Tatum as general agent in Portland, succeeding 
E. A. Ellis, who has been appointed general agent in the 
home office territory. 

Clarence E. Pejeau has been appointed Cleveland gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Spring- 
field, and will continue his association with E. W. Snyder, 
general agent for thirty-six years. 

On September 18 the convention club of the Continental 
American Life of Wilmington, Del., began a four-day con 
vention at Atlantic City. 

The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., has appointed 
Andrew J. Lewis state manager for Alabama. He was 
formerly associate state manager. 

A. H. Winston, former agency assistant of the United 
States Life of New York, has been appointed branch man- 
ager of the Cuban office with headquarters in Havana. 

Earl K. Ricker has been appointed manager of the 
Providence, R. I., branch of the Sun Life of Canada. He 
succeeds W. B. Arthur, who is returning to personal pro- 
duction. R. L. Pope, unit supervisor at Pittsburgh, suc 
ceeds Mr. Ricker as assistant manager at Philadelphia. 
F. W. Merselis becomes assistant manager at Newark, 
N. J.; W. H. Burlingame district manager at Toledo, Ohio, 
and P. Madore as assistant manager, Trois Rivieres branch, 
Canadian division. 

The Harry Yarin Campaign, a testimonial to Harry 
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Yarin’s fifteenth anniversary with the Eastern Life of 
New York, was recently inaugurated. L 

Newark agents of the Home Life of New York were the ti 
guests of Eugene Kelly, assistant superintendent of agents, 
at a golf tournament at the Metuchen Golf Club, Metuchen, Li 
N. J., in recognition of the large paid-for business written 19 
by the agency in August. 

Robert K. Zimmer, formerly with the Pacific Mutual er 
Life of Los Angeles, has been appointed associate gen- 
eral agent at Columbus for the Penn Mutual Life of Phila- fo! 
delphia. pl 





AS I LIVE} 2 


N prospecting for new business in educational insurance of | 
policies, the thorough agent will make himself familiat of j 
with a great many pertinent facts about the family respon- Bro 
sibilities of the potential client; he will know how many the 
children there are in the family, their respective ages, ster 


ete., but the still more thorough salesman will make it § the: 
his business to know who the children’s friends are. In 
most cases that boy Tommy, for example, will have a few 





intimate friends whose parents are going to be able to = 
assure them of a college education. Just remind Pop that 
he isn’t going to feel so complacent about it when Tommy whe 
and his friend Robert come to the parting of the ways— fron 
one destined for college and a professional career and the the 
other for a hit-or-miss plunge into the world of salary hone 
and wage earners. Knowing that Tommy goes to grade to d 
school with young Robert Krause, whose father is fairly pari: 
well-to-do, permits the agent to suggest that the prospect ticia 
would like to assure his own son equal educational advar- Trin 
tages and to make the idea stick because it is person nter 
alized. The life insurance agent’s stock in trade is pit: § meet 
tures of the things to come. Paint them in vivid colors §  Polic 
inves 


+ o* *« 
$100. 


HILE on this idea of educational insurance, wh} the f 
not consider modified educational insurance pr 


, : ._ fe that 
grams, just as in estate building the agent is today selling 


as de 
small programs. There must be thousands of prospects fore 
who feel that for their boy four or eight years in college oa 


is a dream that is beyond their resources—and which would 
be—but, how about a one or two thousand dollar policy 
to cover a period of instruction in a business school, § M 
trade school or a limited course in some other practic# 

field of effort which would at least permit the kid his cent « 
full three strikes at the ball when Dame Fortune start to obt 
throwing them to him in the game of Life? That analogy tracer 





ought to get by very handsomely right now with the Cards over 
and the Brooklyns crowding the war news out of mind, Natur 
if not off the front pages. As a passing thought, an edu ed to 
tional endowment might be applied to financing a bright He Sa 
boy’s way through a good baseball school, and as # Sions 
added thought, some earnest Brooklyn fan or a group of a 
crities 





them might be persuaded to purchase a good sized lit 
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NEWS 


On October 24 the policyholders of the Union Central 
Life of Cincinnati will vote on a plan for the mutualiza- 
tion of the company. 

Ralph Shier, of the Cleveland branch of the Canada 
Life, is retiring. He has been with the company since 
1907. 

Cecil F. Montague has been appointed home office gen- 
eral agent of the Missouri Insurance Company of St. Louis. 

Neil W. Regan, superintendent at Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 
for the Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, has com- 
pleted forty years of service with the company. 








By Frank Ellington 

















of bequest insurance, the proceeds to go defray the cost 
of instruction on how to bunt for the benefit of the entire 
Brooklyn lineup. Can you imagine a whacky team like 
the Dodgers battling it out for the championship, with a 
sterling bunch of ball players like the Giants way down 
there near Philadelphia’s chosen spot? 


IFE insurance people have always been among the first. 
and with sound reason, to call for a look at the record 
when derogatory comment comes their way, as it does 
from time to time, but in recent years the public has been 
the recipient of a great deal of misinformation and the 
honest, hard working actuaries have been driven close 
to distraction by cunning little schemes of limited com- 
parisons in the hands of ax-grinding laymen and _ poli- 
ticians. Probably with this thought in mind, James R. 
Trimble, Mutual Benefit Life, presented an unusually 
interesting paper to the Actuarial Society of America, 
meeting this week which gave a complete history of 
policies issued between 1845 and 1865. Through this 
investigation of about 33,000 policies, involving more than 
$100,000,000 of life insurance, Mr. Trimble demonstrated 
the fallacy of the claim laid before the TNEC to the effect 
that only a small portion of life insurance is actually paid 
as death claims or maturing endowments and that there- 
fore there exists a “frustration” of the purpose of insur- 
ance, 


~ + 


R. TRIMBLE declared that it is erroneous to con- 

clude from current data that only about fifteen pe. 
cent of life insurance is paid as claims, maintaining that 
to obtain a true picture a closed block of policies must be 
traced to its conclusion. In the study it was found that 
over 14,000 policies had been paid as death claims as 
natured endowments and that “death claims alone amount- 
ed to $43,029,781 or 40.22 per cent of the original issues.” 
He said, “It is evident that any attempt to draw conclu- 
Sions regarding the ‘frustration’ of policyholders from 
the experience of a short span of years, as present-day 
crities have done, contains a serious error.” 





ASSOCIATIONS 


The semi-annual meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America will be held at the Seigniory Club, Canada, Sep- 
tember 25-26. 

A joint meeting of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Chicago Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters was held September 24. 

John M. Powell, president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, has appointed the standing com- 
mittees for the new conference year. In addition to the 
usual committees, a blanks committee has been appointed 
to study annual statement blanks, and a non-cancellable 
committee to replace the old special committee on non- 
cancellable reserves. 

The American Conference on Industrial Health will hold 
ts second annual meeting November 5-6 at Chicago, un- 
der the auspices of the American Association of Indus- 
trial Physicians and Surgeons. 

Earl E. Wheeler, president of the Wisconsin State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, has announced that Ervin 
Harenburg, C.L.U., has been employed by the Wisconsin 
Vocational Schools to conduct classes in life insurance. 

The Institute of Life Insurance’s advertising campaign, 
which was expected to start about September 15, has been 
revamped in the light of the rapid change of contempo- 
rary events, and will probably begin about October 1. 

James H. Clarke, assistant vice-president of the Amer- 
ican National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, will 
speak at the luncheon on October 6 which opens the annual 
meeting of the financial section of the American Life 
Convention at Chicago. 

The Life Agency Cashiers Association of Newark, N. J., 
held a dinner September 24. 

The first semester of C.L.U. courses starts October 6 
at Newark University, Newark, N. J. 

The Minneapolis Life Underwriters Association has 
formed a leaders’ round table, with a qualification of a 
quarter of a million dollars business. 

The North Dakota Association of Life Underwriters is 
planning a sales congress to be held October 3. 

The Mississippi Congress of Life Underwriters, meeting 
at Jackson, Miss., recently, elected J. S. Knight, of Jack- 
son, president. Other officers elected were: H. A. Walker, 
Vicksburg, vice-president; and Delmar Simmons, Jackson, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Dallas Association of Life Underwriters opens the 
season’s activities with a luncheon meeting September 26. 

The Hartford Colleges of Law and Insurance opened the 
academic year on September 15 with an enrollment of 
two hundred ten students. 

The Los Angeles Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers opened its C.L.U. Institute September 22. 

The Buffalo Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
held its first meeting of the fall season on September 22. 

The Baltimore Life Underwriters Association has elected 
Leonard V. Godine, National Life of Vermont, as its pres- 
ident for the coming year. C. Lee Packard, Connecticut 
Mutual of Hartford, first vice-president; Ernest J. Clark, 
Jr., John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, second vice- 
president; and George S. Robertson, secretary-treasurer. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


sig" VEN now, we find it difficult to understand that the 

E internal combustion engine applied to the making 
of war has impaired the invulnerability of the defenses 
of the seas. We do not yet understand—at least not 
enough of us yet understand—that a hostile air base in 
Africa can cut our lines of communication by sea with 
South America.” 

No, these words were not written by Dorothy Thompson, 
but were spoken by Lewis W. Douglas, president of the 
Mutual Life of New York, before the Cincinnati meeting 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters. “Our 
experiences, intellectual, economic, social,” continued Mr. 
Douglas, “have all cast our reactions according to a pat 
tern and have impressed on us a view of life that makes 
it difficult for us to appreciate the forces of evil that have 
been let loose in the world.” 


2. said Mr. Douglas at Cincinnati, “ow 
point of view came from the environment of th: 
Nineteenth Century. We still respect its moral code al- 
though we do not always observe it. ... We know of no 
other world, and we find it difficult to conceive of any 
other. 

“But the convictions and beliefs that stem from this 
world are being challenged. . . . A set of wholly different 
beliefs are becoming the moving forces in a world revolu- 
tion. Many millions of peoplé, firm in their convictions, 
even as we are in ours, embrace this different view. 
They are determined to reconstruct the world in their own 
image. And they back their ambitions with the most 
powerful war machine in all history.” 


PEAKING of the Nazi beliefs, Mr. Douglas went on to 

say that to Nazis “the State is ‘God.’ ... The free 
market place (or relatively free market place) which regis 
tered the dictates of the nation’s consumers is replaced 
by the dictates of the state. A rigid caste system is in 
tended for the world: Among the chosen people there are 
to be bureaucrats and non-bureaucrats. They are to be 
the lords of the universe; others are to be their slaves 
This state recognizes no commitments and no promises. 
Morally it rests upon a lie—as it itself freely, even boast 
fully, admits.” 


JI7P HE question this country, and every one of its citi 
biped faces today is whether this challenge will be 
met. 

“A fight is risky and perilous. A fight means the sacri 
fice, for a while, of conveniences and, even, a degree of 
freedom itself. But are there not greater risks to our- 
selves, to our families and to our children in any action 
or inaction which would permit the success of this brutal 
alien philosophy? . .. To oppose this militant force 
means a change in our lives. . . . It means the mightiest 
effort of our history. But to submit either purposely or 
accidentally is to assure a change in our mode of life and 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Earl E. Wheeler, Madison, president of the Wisconsin 
State Association of Life Underwriters, spoke recently 
at a meeting of the Racine-Kenosha Association. 

Leon G. Simon of New York will conduct a_ two-day 
school on business life insurance at the Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel in Los Angeles on September 29-30. This 
has been made possible by arrangement with the General 
Agents and Managers Association section of the San Fran. 
circo Life Underwriters Association. 


AGENCIES 

The Halsey Cup, awarded by the Manhattan Life to 
the general agency submitting the greatest volume of 
“quality” business during June, July, and August, was 
won by the James G. Ranni Agency of New York. 

L. A. Deininger, associated with the Dayton Agency of 
the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, completed 
520 weeks of continuous membership in the company’s 
App-A-Week Club on September 5. He is the nineteenth 
man in the NwNL organization to do this. 

The Rappaport Agency at Chicago of the Pacific Mutual 
Life of Los Angeles has been enlarged by a co-partnership 
to include Earle S. Rappaport, William W. Gillespie, and 
Eugene I. Rappaport. 

The V. J. Harrold Agency of the Lincoln National Life 
of Nebraska, at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been awarded a 
plaque in recognition of its reaching the $20,000,000 mark 
for insurance in force. 

The Columbus, Ohio, Agency of the Ohio State Life 
led all the agencies of the company in volume of insur- 
ance written during the first eight months of 1941. 

Henry L. Gottesman, manager of the Newark Agency 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, has com- 
pleted thirty-five years of continuous service with th 
company. 

The Arthur V. Youngman Agency of New York of th 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark is now the leading agency) 
of the company for the year to date. Total productior 
for the past eight months was $4,978,000. 

Chase Wanglin, head of the Chase Wanglin Insurance 
Agency, West Los Angeles, has been appointed associate 
general agent for West Los Angeles of the Penn Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia. 

Ralph Thorsen has become associated with the R. 
Fowler Agency in Chicago of the England Mutual Life 
of Boston. 


living from which neither our children’s children, nor thet 
children’s children, will be able to escape.” 






4I™P HE houses we build will be builded on the sands= 

em plans we make will rest on fanciful hopes—am 
the protection we devise for our dependents will prove 
to be as fragile as an empty egg shell unless Hitler ® 
defeated and with him, the attempt to establish force # 
the only rule by which men everywhere must live and dt 

“This is the most significant fact in the history of & 
modern world. This is the most significant fact in i 
history of our country. This is the most significant fat 
in the history of American life insurance.” 
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DEATHS 

Colonel Osman D. Clark, a director and former secre 
tary of the National Life of Montpelier, died Septembe: 
10 in that city at the age of 85, after fifty-five years o! 
association with the company. 


Bascom A. Gregory, 53, district manager of the Gulf 


Life Insurance Company of Jacksonville, Fla., died at his 
home there September 13. He had been with the com 
pany twenty-one years. 

Jack B. Henry, 37, special agent of the Acacia Mutua’ 
Life of Washington, D. C., at Birmingham, died Sep 
tember 12. 

J. L. McKenzie, superintendent of Santa Monica. Cal. 
district of the Prudential of Newark, died September 12. 

C. O. Teisberg, vice-president of the Lutheran Brother- 
hood, died recently in Minneapolis. 


DIVIDENDS 


The bord of directors of the Connecticut General Life 
of Hartford on September 11 declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25c a share, payable October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 20. 

The Sun Life of Canada has declared the regular qua 
terly dividend of $3.75 a share, payable October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 15. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 
Edward L. 


leader, has been appointed Superintendent of Insurance 
in Missouri by Governer Forrest C. Donnell. 


Scheufler, of Kansas City, a Republican 


He succeeds 
Ray B. Lucas, who resigned July 1 but has consented to 
hold the office until a successor could be appointed. 


COURTS 


Attorneys for the Pathfinder Life of Grand Island, Neb., 
are petitioning the Supreme Court of Nebraska to re 
consider its ruling that the state constitution gives district 
courts, and not the State Department of Insurance, primary 



























an accounting of their trusts. 


THISWESTERN WORLD 


By ROBERT FOLEY 


HE things that happen to just plain Bill Smith inter- 

est me the most—the things far beyond his capabilities 
that, occasionally, he rises to perform or that move swiftly 
to lift his world from obscurity into the realm of fiction. 
I don’t get half the kick from reading Harry Wright has 
again sold over a million of life insurance that I derive 
from a simple story of Bill Smith. Not that Harry 
Wright’s feat is trivial. Far from it. But Bill Smith is 
traveling on a mud highway in a low-powered car. 
Wright’s success resembles a hundred-ton tank as it rolls 


J peeengy Bill Smith is correctly named Robert B. Par- 
sons, First Lieutenant, United States Army, Camp Liv- 
ingston, Alexandria, La. He graduated from Purdue a 
few years ago, an eager and hopeful engineer. I do not 
know what happened to his engineering ambitions but a 
few years later he turned up working for E. B. Thurman, 
general agent for the New England Mutual Life at Chi- 
cag He did pretty well, too. Nothing sensational, of 
course. Just a consistent producer. The kind the business 
is built upon. The kind that needs no prod. Knows he 
has to work at any job he tackles and makes no noise 


along. 


about the fact he is doing so. Parsons was a reserve 
officer and so had to go to camp early. From what I have 
learned, there were no particular heroics about that, 
either. Another job to be done. No fuss. He quietly be- 
came a soldier. 

* 


N°* here is where Bill Smith’s world is turned upside 
down. Where, in fact, he ceases to be Bill Smith. 
The New England Mutual might have forgotten all about 
its Bill Smiths. But its officials did not. They remembered 
Lieutenant Parsons down in Louisiana. They did some- 
thing that showed him the company was not oblivious to 
him. I think, probably, that a lot of the credit for their 
act must go to E. B. Thurman, too. It seems like him. 
But the company took it from there and carried the ball 
over the goal by extending the offer to all ex-New England 
agents in the United States armed forces. 


IKE many another company, the New England Mutual 
provides regional field meetings for agents in vari- 

ous parts of the country. The men strive to attend these 
meetings. They are something to work for. It’s an honor 
to go. So the gesture was all the more generous when 
Lieutenant Parsons got a letter telling him that if he 
could secure the necessary leave from his duties, the com- 
pany would pay all his exvenses to, at and from the meet- 
ing nearest him. Just like that. The same privilege was 
extended to all other ex-New England agents in the 
service. The E. B. Thurman agency is mighty pleased 
about that. “Did Parsons attend?” you say! Well! No, 
You see there is a whale of a war going on down there 
in Louisiana, now. A mimic war involving over a million 
men. I think Lieutenant Parsons had a date with a tank! 


jurisdiction in suits brought against life companies for 
The attorneys declared 
that if Nebraska law gave disgruntled policyholders the 
righ to wreck companies by unfounded allegations of in- 
solvency, the company might as well leave the State. 
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OR two consecutive days the wo- 
F cn underwriters held forth during 
the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Cincin- 
nati. The lady producers who belong 
to the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table gathered two days 
before the main NALU sessions, and 
the general body of the women life 
underwriters held all-day meetings 
just before the first day of the con- 
vention, as such. 

It needed no clairvoyance to see 
that the women agents are more and 
more coming to the fore in life insur- 
ance selling. In fact, there are esti- 
mated to be nearly 5000 women en- 
gaged in such work all over the na- 
tion at the present time excluding 
those women who deal in multiple- 
line insurance production. That 
“America Marches on With the Decla- 
ration of Financial Independence” 
was the keynote of the feminine Quar- 





Women Producers Had Fine Turnout 
Quarter Million Round Table and General Division 


of Increasing Importance 


ter Million Group and it was particu- 
larly stressed by Lillian L. Joseph, 
agent in New York City for the Home 
Life of New York, who chairmanned 
the women leaders and talked about 
this, our heritage in America. Point- 
ing out that courage, tolerance and 
understanding constitute the  back- 
ground of the American people, Mrs. 
Joseph averred that life insurance 
men and women had a definite duty to 
perform in maintaining all three in 
the face of threats to our form of 
government. Not only that, but life 
insurance, by its very nature, is a 
potent weapon for the defense of the 
system of free enterprise which has 
made this country great. Incidentally, 
it was made known that, of the women 
who qualified for the Quarter Million 
Group, the production was at the in- 
dividual rate of about $400,000 each. 
Helen Rockwell, Cleveland agent 
for the National Life of Vermont, de- 





Convention Review 
(Concluded from page 9) 


effect upon his audience the hit talk 
of the seminar was delivered by 
Francis G. Bray, Houston 
agent for the New England Mutual 
of Boston. His 
there are three things needed for suc- 
cessful selling—the head, the hands 
and the heart. However, the heart 
must be a fighting heart in which are 
mingled courage, perserverance, en- 
thusiasm and ambition. The most bril- 
liant student, with a head full of 
knowledge and hands full of college 
degrees and business equipment is use 
less without a fighting heart. 

Lowell P. Schwinger, agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee 
at Waterloo, Ia., handled the audi- 
ence as though it were a single collec- 
tive prospect and gave a fine demon- 
stration of what he does with the man 
who cannot necessarily pay for $50,- 
000. He fits the prospect’s ability to 
the needs of the case and then con- 
vinees the buyer that he has the finest 
purchase possible. 

A program speaker who is known 
to every contract bridge player was 
E. R. Blackwood, father of the “Black- 


general 


insistence was that 
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wood Convention” and manager at 
Indianapolis for the Metropolitan Life 
of New York. Delving deeply and 
amusingly into the backgrounds of the 
laws of probability and chance, Mr. 
Blackwood nevertheless concluded that 
the law of averages will not help the 
life insurance agent to sell, despite 
statements to the contrary—only hard 
work, knowledge of his business and 
real sales ability will do that. 

C. C. Hunnicut, district manager at 
Knoxville for the National Life & Ac- 
cident, told the NALU how he got 
away from the idea that a glib tongue 
and high pressure methods would sell 
life insurance. He found that he had 
to make the prospect a friend first and 
a policyholder second and that a sin- 
cere approach, devoid of frills, was 
best. 

Checking medical examination re- 
ports for the names of relatives is one 
good source of prospects, according 
to Robert E. Shay, manager at Min- 
neapolis for the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines. Also, Mr. Shay believes in the 
value of the first interview and has 
found that, in his organization, 51 
per cent of the business is written on 
the first interview; 36 per cent on the 
second interview; and only 13 per 
cent on subsequent interviews. 





scribed how she uses two graphs—op 
the “before” and “after’’ basis—to jl- 
lustrate estate analysis and to show 
income settlements which result when 
an insurance program for the prospeet 
is properly visualized. She puts her 
clients in the position of being forced 
to answer questions which will pro- 
duce information vital to the sale and 
to the conviction on the part of the 
prospect that life insurance is the 
only adequate method of accomplish- 
ing “personal financial defense” aims 


Long-Term Value 

The long-term value of life insur- 
ance (and the sales approach from 
that direction) was cited by Elsie M 
Matthews, Newark agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual of Hartford, as a 
compelling argument for sales. She 
urged the need for buying government 
defense bonds, but said it was up t 
the underwriter to show that bonds 
alone are not enough because “Those 
bonds are temporary ten-year invest- 
ments” and the buyer should not 
jeopardize sound, permanent and life. 
long financial investment, as_ rep 
resented by life insurance, by putting 
all savings into bonds. 

Aviation, with a current payroll of 
more than $10,000,000 weekly, is only 
one industry that is feeling the im 
petus of present defense spending ané 
is only one factor in an expanding 
market, said Helen Summy, agent @ 
St. Joseph, Mo., for the Equitable 
Life of New York. Demand for wome 
in business to replace men who ar 
turning to war industries is growing 
apace, she stated, and it is up to th 













women life underwriters to contac 
the increasing number of women wih 
need and can afford life insurant 
As to men, Agent Summy feels tha 
most profitable group to canvassilf 
is in the age bracket between 28 am 
10. She contends that life insurane 
agents can do their best by divertim 
surplus spending power into finan¢é 
protection for families who may fat 
suffering in a post-war, tax-burdene 
America. 

Defense taxation has greatly it 
creased the need for life insurance” 
the settlement of estates and @ 
mortgage purposes, declared Hermit 
R. Kuhn, New York agent for th 
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Equitable Life of that city. One meth- 
od of approach along this line, which 
she advocated, was showing the pro- 
spect the many duties which the ex- 
must carry out, 
how life insurance 


ecutor of an estate 
and then show 
lightens the burden to all who are de- 
An additional plea for the 
was 


pendents. 
value of mortgage 
made by Dorothy S. Briggs, agent at 
New York for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston, who urged the 
maintenance of the home as a primary 


insurance 


need in the future of the country—a 
maintenance that can be fully accom- 
plished through life insurance. 

It remained for Sara Frances Jones, 
agent at Chicago for the Equitable 
Life of New York, to discuss inflation 
and aver that “If inflation comes and 
$100 per month will buy only $50 per 
month on the old standard of living, 
then $50 per month is better than 
nothing; and it is a certain $50 with- 
out the investments in 
stocks, bonds estate.” She 


made the point, contrarywise, that if 


hazard of 
and real 
the present order persists, even with 
modifications, institutional investment 
will continue its guarantee against the 
uncertainty of indi- 
vidual investment. 


speculation and 


Favoring Factors 
That three 
of the four factors used in assaying 
risks 
Leigh 


women are favored by 


life insurance was the conten- 


tion made by Cruess, under- 


writing vice-president of the Home 
Life of New York, who was the only 
man before the women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Group and who spoke at the di- 


vision’s dinner session. Women, as 


life insurance risks, said Mr. Cruess. 


have a better lapse ratio, a more 





LILLIAN JOSEPH 


Quarter Million Chairman 








BEATRICE JONES 
Convention Speaker 


favorable mortality and a better col- 
lection frequency than men. Against 
this, they have a lower average-size 
Right now, said the speaker, 
1,000,000 more men 


policy. 
there are about 
than women in the country and even 
though there are about 105 male 
babies born for every 100 females, the 
higher death rate among the former 
is offsetting this. 


All-Day Sessions 

For the entire day prior to the 
opening of the main convention of 
the NALU, the women life underwrit- 
ers staged an exchange of sales ideas, 
presided over by Clara L. McBreen, 
Cincinnati agent for the Equitable 
Life of New York, who stressed the 
added interest which women are tak- 
ing in local associations. Two more 
cities have women’s divisions—New- 
ark and Detroit—thus bringing the 
number of women’s division of local 
The theme of 
Was expressed 
in “Meeting Today’s Challenge” by 
Mrs. Ellen Putnam, agent at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for the National Life of 
Vermont. Her trenchant comment 
that “We are chal- 
lenging times. .. . It is easy to become 
confused and sidetracked. Life 
insurance is the only solution and our 


associations up to 24. 
the women’s 


sessions 


was living in 


mission is to persuade others to se« 
and to act.” 

The broadening of markets for life 
insurance, in view of the national 
situation, was outlined by Elsie Mat- 
thews, agent at Newark for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life of Hartford, who 
said that women buyers are better 
centers of influence than men. As 
for the new male prospect, she advised 
“Be interested in what he is doing, 
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satisfy his curiosity, show a sympa- 
thetic understanding of his problems 
and, above all, let him know: that he 
is doing a good job.” Follow that ad- 
vice, and the sale can be made. 

On the women’s program and from 
outside the insurance field were Helen 
Norman Smith, head of the physical 
education department of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, who dealt with 
method of meeting fatigue and the 
need for relaxation; Frieda Lotze, 
English head of Walnut Hills High 
School, who stressed the necessity for 
proper diction and speech in business; 
and F. L. Zeller, general sales man- 
ager for the Cincinnati & Suburban 
3ell Telephone Company, who 
ployed humorous examples to cite the 
value of utilities in business. 


em- 


Mailings Can Pay 

When it came to the subject of mak- 
ing mailing pay money, Nelson A. 
White, advertising manager of the 
Provident Mutual of Philadelphia, 
gave the women underwriters some 
good pointers on how to write busi- 
ness letters. His talk is reviewed on 
page 19. 

Beatrice Jones, agent in New York 
for the Equitable Life of that city and 
president of the New York Life Un- 
derwriters, largest association in the 
country, told the women underwriters 
that a purpose in life was the need of 
all and that that purpose can be ar- 
rived at by an evaluation of individual 
talents, frailties and ambitions. She 
concluded that “We, the life insurance 
agents of America, can be a stabiliz- 
a force, if you will, en- 
gendered by a body of people who 
know where they are going and why.” 





ing force 





CLARA L. McBREEN 
Women Underwriters Chairman 





Committee Reports 
(Concluded from page 10) 


business and his estate to almost ce1 
tain destruction.” Submitted by Chai) 
man Julian S. Myrick. 


Law aad State—“lt 
would be my recommendation for th« 
future of this committee on State leg 
islative matters that the new chai 
contact all State 
legislative 


Legislation, 


man immediately 
presidents and all State 
chairmen, to ascertain conditions in 
their respective States and further to 
ascertain what help they would like 
from the national body. It might be 
wise to secure a further report on the 
reception of the TNEC 
tions by the local commissioners in 
the States. Further, where there is 
no State association, the most cen 
trally located and most active local 
should be 
particular State.” 
Philip B 


recommenda 


association requested to 
function in that 
Conclusion by Chairman 


Hobbs. 


Membership Committee—“A new 
membership record of 33,053 was es 
tablished by the 368 local associations 


in the 48 States, the District of 


Columbia, Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands at the close of the fiscal yeai 


“a 


3 ongratulations, 


* 
‘ . ad 


i. 


on June 30, 1941. A program of in 
creased legislative and educational ac- 
tivity and a fuller public relations 
campaign are, I believe, 
for the continued growth of the Asso- 
Statement by Chairman 


responsible 


ciation.” 
Grant Taggart. 
State and Regional Associations 
“The life insurance business is regu 
lated and supervised by the variou 
States. Most laws affecting our busi 
ness must originate in our State leg- 
islatures. The original purpose of o1 
ganizing State associations was to 
deal with legislative matters arising 
within the borders of a_ particulat 
State and this continues to be a pri 
mary responsibility of each of ou 
State associations.” Submitted by 
Chairman Earle H. Schaeffer. 


Women Underwriters—‘Your chair- 
man recommends that a determined 
effort be made by 
ing the coming year with the purpose 
of enlisting every woman underwrite 
in their city. Particularly should the 
women of the local association be in 


every division dut 


formed of what their division is doing 
and strengthen it and themselves by 
hecoming part of it. It is also recom 
mended that the record of the 4000 
nation, 


women underwriters in the 





‘e Be oe *. 





discovered through the research of 
Miss Beatrice Jones in 1939, be avail. 
able for locating these women and 
possibly using them in furthering dj- 
visions in their cities or in seeking ad- 
vice in that direction.” Comment by 


Chairman Clara L. McBreen 


Life Insurance Information— Stress. 
ing the value of the motion picture as 
a means of telling the public about 
life insurance, this report also said: 
“One fact stands out above all others, 
we believe, in the nationwide actiyj- 
ties of the committee on life insur. 
ance information during the _ past 
year: local associations, now thorough- 
ly educated in businesslike methods of 
obtaining legitimate publicity, and 
well provided with material to carr 
this through, are gaining at this ting 
more favorable publicity in their cities 
and territories than ever before.” 
Committee chairman is Herbert A 
Hedges. 


N. Y. Sales Lag 


The Life Underwriters’ Associatio 
of the City of New York, Inc., has 
announced that the estimate of total 
sales of Ordinary life sales in New 
York City for August was $44,694,000, 
compared with $45,801,000 in 1940. 


Mi nneapolis 


and congratulations also to the. 


National Association ‘of Life: Uniderw riters. 


te : Sow 


, 


for selecting thé Siamese \ acation Eapital 


= 


— - . a9 


a a 


of the nation as your 


1942 Convention City 


* 
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The 


(COLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated 1897 


4 RECORD OF GOOD SERVICE 
FOR FORTY-THREE YEARS. 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 





eco 
VICTORY 


During the first six months of 1941, we made 


more than Fifty Million Dollars of gain in 
Life Insurance in foree, thus bringing the 
certainty of Shield service and protection to 
thousands of additional policyholders and 


their beneficiaries. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN Colu 


NATIONAL 
NE A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board|\ aAAebneaC. R. CLEMENTS, Proctdondl 












ACCIDENT 
NSURANCE 
MPAN 








HOME OFFICE 


NASHVILLE 


NATIONAL BLDG. 


TENNESSEE 














The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday 
A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor Charies T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphila. Penna. 




















Use the 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
order from 
THE SPECTATOR 


26th and Chestnut Sts... Philadelphia 





WE SALUTE 
THE LIFE UNDERWRITER 


\ F insung in the annals of poetry and sone, 





\ man who has made himself indispensable n his 


nal respected whose sours cavice «= seldo dis- 
puted 
\ man whose discerning sympathy and shrewd Dusiness 


ibility have leveled the black clouds of worry; 








\ man who is more and more ecoming financia d- 
visor to his clients—a friend of the inner circle 








pical American—The Life Underwriter 








1 would be such a mar vou will find it pays ts» 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘The Friendly Company™ 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 





























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


4. &. Warfield, Pres. 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. W. Mears, Sec'y. 


A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 





A NEW PLAN | 


*Three-Fold Security”’—a new Fidelity plan just 





~ ae 


released—meets the three basic insurance needs 
of the great middle income group—today’s insur- 
ance buyers. The plan, wrapped in one easily 
owned package—and priced right for this market 
—offers this three-fold security. 
$50 a month at age 65, guaranteed ax long as 
you live, and if you die before 65— 
$50 a month to your wife for ten years, and in 
addition— 
$1,000 in cash to square you with the world and 
take care of those last expenses. 
Easy to understand—easy to own—easy to sell 
—the new Fidelity Three-Fold Security plan meets 
the insurance needs of the vast middle income 
group. 


| 7 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
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Wide Coverage on 
New Group Plan 

Adoption of a group insurance pro- 
gram which affects more than a thou- 
sand employees of the Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Company, of Stamford, 
Conn., and ranks as one of the im- 
portant insurance transactions of the 
year, has been announced by W. H. 
Wheeler, Jr., president of the com- 
pany. Through the plan, the em- 
ployees of the company receive hos- 
pital expense and surgical operation 
benefits, and the dependents of insured 
workers can be covered by hospitaliza- 
tion benefits. 


The new program, which supple- 
ments group retirement and group life 
insurance plans already in operation, 
is being underwritten by the Metro- 
Life on a cooperative basis 
contribute 


politan 
whereby the 
fixed amounts and the employer bears 
the balance of the entire net cost. 
Under the terms of the plan, an 
employee undergoing hospitalization 
will receive $4 a day for a maximum 
of 31 days, as well as certain other 
toward meeting 
hospital Similar 
apply with respect to hospitalized de- 


employees 


allowances special 


fees. provisions 
pendents, except in the case of the 
daily benefits. 





ring specifically to: 


tions— 


policyowner 
plan— 





“A TREASURE CHEST 
of 


SALES OPPORTUNITIES!” 


This is the way one enthusiastic CWSL Agent 
described the wealth of new, 
"merchandise" which was made available to 
our Field Force in September. He was refer- 


THE NEW 1941 RATE BOOK with eleven brand 
new policies which are as liberal and flexible as any 
ever developed, with all former policies dressed up 
in the modern way to meet modern needs and situa- 


— and — 


THE HOST OF LIBERAL NEW PRIVILEGES AND 
BENEFITS guaranteed in black and white, right in the 
new streamlined policy contract itself, offering the 
unsurpassed flexibility 


— and — 


OUR COMPLETELY NEW KIT OF MODERN, 
HARD-HITTING SALES AIDS, field-tested pre-ap- 
proach and presentation material, including a revolu- 
tionary new "visualizer" with which the Agent can show 
his prospect 22 different income plans! 


ae bb Fae reese 
Werte rs 
sSsrtA\tes 
as 
Beeses eee oe a= LS Coapeen gs ene 
ARES ODTS EEE PES eer SpE 


streamlined 


in his insurance 
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Stabilizing Our 
National Economy 


In his opening address before the 
semi-annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America, John M. Laird, 
vice-president of the Connecticut Gen. 
eral Life Insurance Company and 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, speaking on “Trends in Life 
Insurance and Thrift in the United 
States,” stated that although fears 
have been expressed that the immense 
size of the life insurance companies’ 
assets represents an “undue concen- 
tration of economic power .. . this 
funds, held by thrifty 
over three hundred 


reservoir of 
policyholders in 
companies, is a conservative and sta- 
bilizing factor in the national economy. 
The nation would be in a better finan- 
cial position if the proportion of the 
population voluntarily owning insur- 
ance rose from 50 per cent to, say, 
75 per cent, and if the amount of pro- 
tection per capita rose from $900 to, 
say, $2,000.” 

Since 1930, Mr. Laird said that 
while “ordinary insurance” had grown 
steadily until 1930, “during the world- 
wide depression, however, there was 
actually a shrinkage in insurance in 
force, and the recent gains have just 
brought the total coverage in com- 
panies of the United States at the end 
of 1940 back to the level of ten years 
ago—81 billion dollars. During this 
period “‘so far as new business and in- 
surance in force is concerned, indus- 
trial has in recent years made a better 
record than ordinary” while “group 
insurance in force reached its 1930 
level by 1935 and since then has in- 
creased steadily to 15% billion dollars 
in force at the end of 1940.” 

He said that “although our old line 
insurance in force has not grown at 
the old rate, our total premium income 
from all lines, expressed as a per 
centage of the national income, has 
arisen from 2 per cent in 1920 to 4 per 
cent in the boom year of 1929 and 53 
per cent in 1940. Today the total in 
force in old line companies is equal 
to current national income for less 
than 1% years. With expanding it- 
dustrial activity, the national income 
is increasing rapidly, and this cover 
age should be build up to an amount 
equal to the national income for # 
least three years.” 

Mr. Laird showed that through life 
insurance policies and annuities, sav 
ings banks, building and loan associa 
tions, government pension and trust 
funds, United States Baby Bonds, and 
federal savings plans, there is today 
held $75,000,000,000 in various fiducr 
ary organizations.” 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


OWN in Washington the largest tax bill in the na- 
D tion’s history was approved by President Roosevelt 
last week. The bill is designed to raise $3,353,400,000 for 
national defense purposes. The most important change 
affecting the populace was the lowering of the personal 
income tax exemptions from $2,000 to $1,500 for married 
persons and $800 to $750 for single persons. The new 
bill not only lowers exemptions for income tax payers, 
but makes the tax heavier. The normal tax of 4 per cent 
of net income is retained, but the surtax is increased. 
Surtax rates begin at 6 per cent on the first $2,000 of net 
income and increases to 77 per cent on incomes exceeding 
$5,000,000. As far as corporations are concerned those 
having net earnings over $25,000 will continue to pay a 
24 per cent tax. Corporations earning less than $25,000 
will be taxed 15 per cent on the first $5,000; 17 per cent 
on the next $15,000 and 19 per cent on the remainder. 
A new surtax of 6 per cent will be levied on corporations 
with incomes up to $25,000 and 7 per cent on incomes 
above that. As regards estate taxes a $40,000 exemption 
is allowed. Estates above the exemptions will be taxed 
3 per cent on the first $5,000 to 70 per cent on estates of 


more than $10,000,000. 


INANCIAL markets last week reacted favorably to 
aa news in the early part of the week emanating 
from the war fronts and soaked up a considerable part 
of the world shaking events during the latter part of the 


week, thus nullifying to any great extent a real tendency 






Dealings on the 
New York Stock Exchange moved toward the 1,000,000 
share level once or twice during the week, but never at- 


toward active trading and rising prices. 


tained the mark. 

TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

sagged two points to 95.5 per cent of capacity, THE 
IRON AGE estimates. The decline in the national rate was 
attributed to a five point slump in the Pittsburgh area, oc- 
casioned by the sitdown strike plus a pig iron and scrap 
shortage. Some observers believe that cold weather will 
slow up scrap collections and retard the high steel melting 
rate that is being maintained at the present time. 

An analysis of the investments of life insurance com- 
panies as displayed on this page now reveals that commit- 
ments in all lines of investments slumped from the Aug. 
30 amount and the trend turned abruptly to urban mort- 
vages during the week ending Sept. 13. 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks end- 
C ed Sept. 6 and Sept. 20, 1941, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


Sept. 6 Sept. 20 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials . $134.75 $134.83 $134.91 
SS eee 22.03 21.67 21.50 
100 Steeks ....... 100.94 100.88 100.8% 
ee 90.02 89.55 89.49 
Holiday. 


Frank F. 


Sweeney. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American United, Bankers Life of 
Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Companies reporting: 


lowa, Bankers Life Ins. 


surance, California-Western 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 
Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Total Invested 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 
to Date ment to Date 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $18. 159,482 5.06 $25,787,216 
On Dwellings and Business Property a77 097.287 21.50 a78,356,.674 
Total 95,247,769 26.56 104,143,890 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 12,768,414 3.56 21,323,209 
Stocks 52,090 01 
Total 12,820,414 3.57 21,323,209 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 111,953,498 31.21 75,559,321 
Stocks : 1,621,542 45 658, 838 
Total 113,574,959 31.66 76,218, 159 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 55,905. 298 15.59 41. 453.723 
Canadian Bonds 1,896. 478 53 191,575 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 67.127.429 18.71 61,319,198 
Total 124,929, 205 34.83 | 102,964,496 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 8.457.585 2.36 | 17,361,915 
Stocks 3.648.957 1.02 3.421.159 
Total 12, 105.542 3.38 20,783,074 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 258, 108.612 71.96 217,208,941 
Stocks 5,322. 499 1.48 4.079.997 
Loans 95,247,769 26.56 | 104,143,890 
Total 353, 678, 889 100.09 325,432,828 
&—Includes F. H. A. Loans. b Includes .89°, F.H.A. Loans. 


Franklin 
America, Life Insurance Co. 


American, Guardian Life 
of Virginia, Lincoln National, 


Life, General 


Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount | Amount 
Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
to Total Invested to Total Week to Tota! Week | to Tota 
Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending | Invest- 
ment to Date ment Sept. 6 ment Sept. 13 ment 
| 
| 
7.92 $19.511.722 5.47 $245,157 3.70 $391,342 5.26 
24.08 a91 095.645 25.53 1,632,919 24.61 b3.015,284 b40. 47 
32.00 110.697. 367 31.00 1,878,076 28.31 3.496.626 45.73 
6.55 15,571,524 4.36 172,284 2.60 130,083 1.75 
44,462 02 
6.55 15.615, 986 4.38 172,284 2.60 130,083 1.75 
23.22 126, 443,396 35.44 4, 466,848 67.33 1, 259.336 16.90 
Rk 993,384 25 40,000 54 
23.42 127, 346.780 35.69 4, 486.848 67.33 1, 299,356 17.43 
12. 50.628, 282 14.19 50,000 .67 
06 743 647 21 

854,973 .24 18,630 .25 

18.84 33,329,929 9.34 330,220 4.43 
31.64 85. 556.831 23.98 398,850 5.35 
5.34 15.876.780 4.46 116,787 1.76 2,209,000 29.53 
1.05 1.765.473 .49 15,250 .20 
6.39 17.642. 253 4.95 116, 787 1.76 2,215,250 29.73 
66.75 243, 448,531 68.24 4,755,919 71.69 3,938, 289 53.53 
1.2 2,713,319 .76 55, 250 .74 
32.00 | 110,607,367 31.00 1,878,076 28.31 | 3,406,626 45.73 
109.00 355, 769,217 100.00 6.633.995 100.00 7,450,165 100.00 
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Serious Business 


EFORE the convention of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Cincinnati last 
week, A. J. McAndless, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National 
Life at Fort Wayne, did not di- 
rectly advocate that life insur- 
ance companies be permitted by 
law to invest in a certain per- 
centage of common stocks. What 
he did say was that if such per- 
mission be accorded legally to 
the companies “We can regain 
or recoup some of the risk bear- 
ing element which has been lost 
to us because of the intrusion of 
the government into the field of 
private finance.” 

To advocate a move and to 
point out what result a particular 
move would have, if made, are 
two different things. However, 
it must not be forgotten that Mr. 
McAndless heads a great com- 
pany; that he himself has had 
long and successful experience 
in the business; and that, in all 
probability, he will be the next 
president of the American Life 
Convention when that body 
meets early in October. 

The idea of permitting life in- 
surance companies to invest a 
stipulated percentage of their 
funds in the shares of establish- 
ed and successful industrial en- 
terprises is not new, by any 
means. It was strongly advanced 
by some leading life insurance 
officials toward the turn of this 
century. At the same time it 
must be recalled that the Arm- 
strong Investigation found that 
investment in common stocks 
was a major factor in the ruina- 
tion of several companies prior 


With The Editors 








MINNEAPOLIS NEXT! 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers will be held in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, probably during the week of 
August 23, 1942. 








to 1907 and shortly thereafter. 
Despite that, and as recently as 
this year, SEC Commissioner 
Sumner Pike, reporting to the 
TNEC, suggested that life com- 
panies be permitted investment 
in common stocks. 

The whole thing is a serious 
question. Perhaps the events of 
the world today, and the trend 
of our own Federal monetary 
thinking, are not as inimical to 
“dropping the bars” as might ap- 
pear. Perhaps we should see to 
it that life insurance investment 
laws remain where they are. It 
may even be that the time will 
come when there will have to be 
a lessening of restrictions if any 
life insurance company is to sur- 
vive as a private enterprise. 

Just the same, there is no point 
in a lot of promiscuous pro and 
con talking about a matter of 
such import. Why not have the 
American Life Convention and 
the Life Presidents Association 
appoint a joint committee, with 
full authority to express opin- 
ions for all, to study the ad- 
visability or non-advisability of 
permitting investment in com- 
mon stocks? If such a committee 
reported favorably on the pro- 
posal then, sink or swim, all the 
companies would be in the same 
boat when it came to sailing that 
uncertain river of public opinion. 





Long-Term Defense 


HE comparative reports of 
life insurance companies for 
the first six months of this year 


and last year, published in the? 


last life edition of The Spec- 
tator, are extremely illuminat- 
ing. 

In the case of nearly every 
company reporting, a heartening 
advance in total insurance writ- 
ten this year over last year was 
indicated. 


This is of course a very nat-} 


ural thing, natural because life 
insurance has grown up with 
this country and will continue to 
be intimately associated with 
this country’s future, whatever 
that future may be. In a time of 
crisis for the American way of 
doing things, it is to be expected 
that life insurance should play 
its in national defense. 

What, after all, is the purpose 
of our national defense program 
if not to protect the American 
home and family against the pos- 
sible encroachment of an alien 
way of life? This is what all the 
airplanes, all the tanks, all the 
ships and rifles and machine- 
guns are for, in the last analysis. 
This also is what life insurance 
is for. 

Life insurance is designed to 
maintain the American family 
in its accustomed standard of 
living even if death should take 
away the bread-winner. In a very 
real sense, it is the American 
national defense, a defense 
which will continue to function 
long after the sound of the 
guns and the bombs and the air- 
planes shall have died away. 
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